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For the Woman's Journal. 
_ THE WIDOW’'S INCUMBRANCE--AUNT 8U- 
KEY’S _APPEAL. 


BY Cc. RB. . CROCKER. 








| First of all, Mr. Editor, a word to you about the why 
- And wherefore of the case. Now, ad to myself, I don’t 


deny 

I'm peor at writin’, am lame in speech, and stiff in 
many jints, 

And never could arger like the men on them techni- 
cal pints. 

But woman though I am, Sir, my age might carry 

' weight, you know, 

And somewhat tend toward stemming the quarrel- 
some undertow. 

So jest you hint to ’em (you know how), the men and 


wimmen both, 
Lain’t takin’ sides new, and to be hard on either side 
am loath , 
But it'll ruther ease my mind to discharge my duty 
herein, 
As I feel this resistin’ the Spirit's eanuianns sin. 
- Lhateto let the matter drop, and no good ’rise from 
, the row 
That's so ag’in Nater and Grace. So I tell ’em that 
: both must bow; 
' Somewhat,I mean, for ha’int my own eyes and ex- 
perience taught, 
That for them great pints, of real Truth and Right, 
the best have fought? 
Herein {’m sorry to confess it, but I'm bound to be 
true, 
That “nater is nater,’’ in woman as in man, through 
and through. 


Mow I’m always opposed to tellin’ family troubles 
outside, 

And never took other than God, and his great coun- 
sels, to guide, 

But if an old woman’s story can any ways help ’em 
see, 

Oughtn’t I to show how laws may hurt superior 
wimmen than me? 


Judah wasmyhusband. He was good as gold, hand- 
some and strong, 
I thought, as ever a manthat did to womankind be- 
» long. 
1 was rich enough in him, ’though we had not a cent 
‘ beside 
When we bravely jined hands, for the better or wus 
: to betide. 
We bought and we sold of such farm-stock as occa- 
sion required 
To make eends meet, and I sartainly never once de- 
' sired 


Any more rights then them ere ones which to me, 
' God and he gave. 


I know I'd no greater ambition, than to bless and 
» », to save 
Kyery cent. 
Father, one day, gave mea young heifer 
for mine, 
But I turn’d her right over—said I, “Here Judah 
she’s thine.” 


To the paster, with my milk-pail, day by day, through 
damp and dew 
{ went. To the tune of “Butter come butter,” the 


dasher flew, 

Until I bout sold from one to tew hundred pounds 
every year, 

And entirely supplied our own table with nice but- 
ter, clear. 

From it and other ways we increas’d in our stock 
pretty fast. 

But now, my dear friend, who do you think own’d 
that heifer at last? 

We prosper’d. In time, putin our sty a nice little 
Grunter, 

Bought with the money that came through my hard 

- . labor, in butter, 

Thistoo became my daily charge, for Judah was out 
arnin,’ 

For that his time was an income it was easy dis- 
arnin,’ 


Aad to keep him cheerful ‘ent right he needed at 
home to rest. 
So I smooth’d the farm labor by all around doin’ 


my best. 

Folks said I was a fool, toilin’ and killin’ myself 
that way; 

That I would find, at last, when broken and old, 
that it didn’t pay. 

But I laugh’d at’em all, and thought 1 knew what I 
was about. 

And, accordinly, pour’d inthe skim-milk, with never 
a doubt 

Of the ultimate good to Judah and the pig and to 
me, 

By prudently feedin’ it, om this and on that, one 
couid see, 

The cost of it had beem a trifle bayend the frst 
outlay, 


And then, when the next Spring its young litter 
made the pig pay; 

My gratified feolings, very nat'rally deemed 'em my 
own 


(Though any claim, of one over the other, was yet 
unknown.) 

And when we had manag’d to pay every cont on the 
estate, 

Judah didn’t act like the sole possessor there, at 
any rate. 

But, then I knew nothing of Law, nor dream'd my 
husband could die. 

Now when the blow fell, who do you think own'd 
the pig and the sty’ 


But I must pause, and wipe away the drop that’s 
dimmin’ my sight. 

I'm always clingin' to the past, although I know it 
ain’s right. 

Bat so many comforts had I, with my sweet babies 
to cheer, 

No wonder my heart grasp'd at its treasures, and 
held ’em so dear, 

But, as I was sayin,’ my children, they died, when 


babies both. 

I had work’d too hard, at inourrin’ expense had been 
too loath. 

Then, when like a thunder-bolt, the fever came, and 
Judah fell, 

Wasn't it enough to crush out the light of my soul, 
for a spell? 

But no. 

Deacon Jones, and Simpkins, and cousin Jed- 

idiah, 

(He was Judah’s cousin, but one we did not either 
admire,) 


Came solemnjy into the house, and hem'd and 
haw’d, each by turns, 

Like folks “seated on hitchels,”’ or where within, 
“the matter burns,” 

Tryin’ to make ’em feel batter, I said to Jedidiah, 

“It is kind of you, to come and sympathizingly en- 
quire 

How Judah’s widder survives his loss,and to bring 
this our friend.” 

(Althongh I ponder’d inwardly to what their visit 


could tend?) i 


“My good friend,” said Deacon Jones, “Law has re- 
quirements, you see, 

And for us, neighbors, very disagreeable ones they 
be. 

Yet Law is Law;andI have come tolook arter that 
and you. 

Be sartain now, I’m your honest friend, to see you 
get your due.” 


Now, I would have chosen the good Deaeon for the 
work, myself. 

I knew he was’nt the man to nig, nor lie, nor any 
ways, pelf. 

I ain’t sayin’ a word ag’in him, nor any one of ‘em. 

Even Jedidiah had human nater, and I had some. 

“But the strength of this sin was the Law,” and his 
too temptin’ hour. 

Then isn’t it dangerous to confer sich unright’ous 
power? 


Said I, warmly, “God and this good Deacon knows I 
own this farm.” 
“Letstalk understandingly,” said Jedidiah, “there's 


no harm 

In jest inquirin’ into the case. No will was there, he 
left? 

If not, I s'pose I’m the heir to about the property’s 
heft. 

Though these good men here, and I will set you off 
of household stuff 

To live comfortably your day. As there ought to be 
enough 

To satisfy us both.” But a+ voice inquired of him 

within, 


“By what right? ’save as any other robber, strong in 
his sin?” 

With tables turned, how would he have view’d it, if 
his wife was dead, 

And some cousin left him, of his own arnins, hardly 
a shred. 

Methinks he would have sworn, at any sich law, in 
Gospel style. 

Or as the Tempter of old, might in these days, men’s 
tongues beguile. 


That is, if, with the power to look arter their own 
concarn, 


Hard things of that sort of nater, men can any way 
disarn ! 


My heart cried out, to its old defender in the grave. 
My soul 

Demanded bitterly, if he could accept the Heavenly 
Goal 

For himself, and wrong of the honest fruits of her 
toilsome life, 

His patient helper, his own cherish’d and adorable 
wife? 

It was a moment of anger, and there ’rose up that 


array 

Of lovin’ words and deeds that had so brighten’d our 
married day. 

Them precious things, remembrance, jest tost down- 
*ard, with cruel jeer, 

As but lies, one .and all, biddin’ me panes, never more, 
a tear. 


He was a man that could, and did, look into the Law, 
I knew, 

And for forty long years pretended to love me, 
through and through. 

And, because it did not touch himself, could live and 
even die, 

Though his carelessness, at last, had brought me to 
the poor-house nigh. 

I'd worship’d the man, and since dead, had almost 
worship’d bis grave. 

From this fust feelin, ag’in him, could any argument 
save? 

I spoke of my loss, to mortal folks, no more, from 
that sad hour. 

But I hope and expect to meet him, whore no clouds 
can lower, 

With my eyes clear ’nough, if he justify himself and 
the Law 

To dispel all my hardness, and leave, therein, never a 
straw 





Of discord. 








But the men, to be systematic, I suppose, 

Look'd into my best china closet, then gravely, the 
door did close. 

For they were tu prudent, to spile the beautiful, for- 

gn set 

We'd held so choice. Jedidiah took it, for his wife, 
Annette. 

And left me six, of different kinds, of the commoner 
clay, 

Set aside as good enough, to last out my widowed day. 

Of them six table, and twelve teaspoons, of solid old 


silver, 

That had come down to us, through my own blessed 
old grandfather, 

As my dower, they loft tew of the one and four of 
t’other. 

Said I, “Don't the Law dig up the dead,and divide 
one’s mother?" 

For our beddin’ tu, had never cost Judah the fust dol- 
lar. 

It had been my mother's, and her maiden sister's Su- 
sennah. 

I tried my best to appesr calm under these scorpion 
stings. 


For you know, every stick of ‘em, was to me, most 
reverend things. 

But nothin’ could save em from the Law, and from 
Jedidiah. 

And so the heft of 'em went for them stranger eyes 
to admire. 

I'd a bed, six chairs and a rocker, with a table or so, 

And a right in the house and out-houses, to jest 
squeeze and go. 


Now, I had been a patient, obligin’ woman, all my 


life. 

Tolerably pleasant, folks said, and no ways given to 
strife. 

But, when! picter’d the past, with its comfortable 
freedom, 

And saw how low woman's limits were, as the Law 
prescrib’d ’em, 

And what it had left me, 1 blam'd every voting man, 
withal 

Hated God, for my being a slave of a woman, to 
crawl. 

But I bit my lips, and thus manag’d to keep the oe 
within, 

Though my revolutionary blood bil’d up once and 
ag’in. 


But God's Grace, and fleetin’ time, has temper’d down 
the whole, no doubt, 

I can calmly ask you, Sirs, in sich tryimg cases, about 

How you'd have feit, as those satisfied men pase'd 
out of the house, 

Where they'd forcibly taught me, I'd hardly the rights 
of a mouse? : 

Wouldn’t thetip of your boot, rather lent to their 
footsteps a wing? 

Wouldn't the door behind ’em, have bang’d tu, with 
a somewhat hard swing? 

And would we, do you think, har mode sich laws, 
for yonr hour of need? 

For the rights of the babies, rear’d to manhood, 
wouldn't we mothers plead? 

If true that woman couldn't act, why didn't you sol- 
emnly ponder 

Situations of life, that is, or was, or may be, for her? 


England thought that the laws that suited herself 
ought to suit you. 

That story you know, and how, quickly overboard 
the Tea flew. 

Idon’t want no seven years war, nor the discord 
that attends, 

But I do want to know, if we hayn’t gen’rous sons, 
whose soul bends 

When the same old foot, of Taxation,’’ wears the op- 
posite shoe? 

And to the cry for divinest rights, “Equality with 
you,” 

Oh yield, for the sake of your own wife when she is a 
widder like me, 

When you, too, can’t step in yourselfas apprizer or 
assignee, 

—Dennis, Mass.’ 





TEA AND MILK 


Philosophers like that Frenchman, who 
traced all social changes to variations in food, 
must be pleased at the tie which unites, at the 
interval of a century, the tea-pot and the milk- 
pan—Sam Adams’ tea-party and Miss Abby 
Smith’s cows. Yet some critics are in haste 
to show that the historic analogy is not per- 
fect, and that what our fathers fought for was 
not a personal but merely a local representa- 
tion. 

One logical thinker, well known to many of 
us, takes the pains to write all the way from 
Stuttgard to point this out. “The doctrine of 
1774 was this simply, that a legislative body 
qualified to tax a community should consist of 
persons themselves belonging to that communi- 
ty, acquainted therefore with its conditions, 
and sympathetic with its interests. Asto the 
mode by which such a body should be consti- 
tuted, there was no quarrel between the two 
countries.” And so on, with much clear 
statement to the same effect,—all of which 
seems to me quite aside from the question, 
though perhaps applying well enough to some 
hasty or injudicious statements of it. For 
one, I am ready to concede all that this cor- 
respondent claims; nor does it seem a novel- 
ty. Few advocates of Woman Suffrage, I sus- 
pect, would claim their case to be precisely 
identical with that of the American Revolu- 
tionists. Identical cases are not apt to recur 
in history, with a whole century between 
them. Wedopot claim that the cases are 
identical, but that they are parallel, which is 
far more to the purpose. Itis not that 1774 
asserted the doctrine of universal suffrage for 
men, and now 1874 must. do it for women. 
1774 did not assert it, and the demand of 1874 





rests on a far profounder oesittitiais which ls is 


as follows: 

We claim that the Boston Tea Party of 1774 | 
asserted a principle in regard to mere local 
habitation, or what our Stuttgard friend calls 
a “community” —that is yet more emphatical- 
ly true for that far more distinct “community” 
constituted by difference of sex. It has been 
repeatedly pointed out in these columns, that 
instead of Woman Suffrage ignoring this dif. 
ference, it is in reality the distinction of sex 
which is the corner-stone of all our argument. 
Recognize that distinction as vital, and see 
how well our friend’s statement of political 
philosophy reads—“A legislative body quali- 
fied to tax a community |of women] should 
consist of persons jor include a reasonable 
number of persons, for the American revolu 
tionists did not demand a separate Parliament] 
belonging to that community, |of women] ac- 
quainted therefore with its conditions and 
sympathetic with its interests.” Could any- 
thing be framed which should better state the 
argument for Woman Suffrage ? 

The ground taken in 1774 was therefore log- 
ically parallel to that of 1874, though my friend 
thinks otherwise. He thinks otherwise, be 
cause he misapprehends our argument. The 
rest of his statement is equally applicable to 
ours; “As to the mode in which such a body 
should be constituted, there was [is] no quar- 
rel.” That is, the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, like that of the American Revolution- 
ists, waives details as-to the personal limita- 
tions of suffrage, as to property qualifications, 
the ballot and all the rest; there is room for 
difference on these points. We are children 
of our fathers, and follow them in adhering to 
one broad principle. In their case it was, that 
a local community should not be taxed with- 
out representation, and by those whodid not 
belong toit. Now thésameclaim is made for 
that more distinct community constituted by 
sex. In the case of our fathers the separa- 
tion was topographical only; here it is physio- 
logical and spiritual, whichisdeeper. In their 
case it was destined to grow less, year by year, 
as steam conquered the ocean; but Man and 
Woman never can grow less distinct in their 
consciousness, though they may in their edu- 
cation, their wages and their rights. The ar- 
gument for the inability of Englishmen alone 
to legislate for Americans was a weaker and 


— 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Lady Barker, the well-known writer, has 
been madelady superintendent of the “Perma- 
nent School of Cooking’’ at South Kensington 


Sarah Smiley preached, by fovitation, in 
two of the Brooklyn churches, and now the 
Presbytery of that city has condemned preach- 
ing by women and declares it worthy of grave 
disapprobation. if Daal 

By the generosity of Miss Baxter, of Dan- 
dee, the London Missionary Society has been 
provided with the small steamer “Kllingow- 
an” for the New Guinea mission, upon which 
recent beginning the blessing of God so richly 
rested. 

The New York Sorosis Club will have its 
sixth annual dinner at Delmonico’s in a few 
days. Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar Col- 
lege will deliver an oration, and a poem will 
be given by Mrs. Clymer. The Club has 
about two hundred members. 

Annie Lord, the daughter of a bathing at- 
tendant at Lynmouth, Eugland, recently re- 
ceived a medal from the Royal Humane Se- 
clety for rescuing a lady who, last August, 
was swept out to sea, and was brought iusen- 
sible to shore by her rescuer. 


In one of the towns of Hampshire County, 
Mass., a lady, who had had much experience 
as a teacher, was elected, about a dozen years 
since, as a member of the School Committee, 
Her official acts gave so much satisfaction that 
she has been repeatedly re-elected, and is now 
in office, 

Miss Minnie Phelps, of the Sophomore class 
of Wisconsin University, was killed, Monday 
evening, while sliding down hill with her 
classmates, one of whom, Charles Wilkins, 
was seriously injured. We suppose this will 
settle the question of co-education with a good 
many logical minds. 

There are good and gallant officials in the 
West. The Secretary of State of Illinois is 
good and gallant. He has appointed Mrs. KB. 
M. Bolvin Acting State Lfbrarian, and Miss 
Fannie Wallace and Miss L. Gibson as assis, 
tants and copyists; and they say that the ladies 
display special aptitude for their duties. 


Miss Margarot Belden, late of Norwalk, 
Connecticut, bequeathed to St. Paul's Church, 
Norwalk, $16,000; the Missionary Society of 





less permanent position, than is the argument 
for the inability of men alone to legislate for 
women. 

In the position of the Misses Smith, curious- 
ly enough, there is, besides this profounder 
analogy, asemblance of physical parallelism 
also to the case of the Boston Tea Party. For 
in a farming community there is the distine- 
tion of locality also. Supposing for instance 
that these ladies owned the Western quarter 
of the township, and that they were separated 
by a stream or lake from the more thickly set- 
tled portion, they could set up a very pretty 
parallel to the position of the Americans in 
1774; and could claim with much reason, 
apart from sex, that they should not be taxed 
without representation by a Parliament, sit- 
ting in the other part of the town, and not 
knowing what roads or what drainage might 
be needed, west of the miniature Atlantic that 
divided these remonstrants from all others. 
But the case is better rested on that deeper 
principle which I have stated, and which has 
long beeu familiar to most of those who have 
studied the subject patiently. 

Among these patient students I am glad, at 
any rate, to count the friend whose letter I 
have quoted, and who was known to many of 
us, befure he went abroad, as an able opponent 
of the whole movement. Having given his 
main point of argument, I will quote also the 
admission with which he prefaces it, and 
which will be, to many of the admirers of his 
brilliant intellect, a pleasant surprise. He 
says “With your movement in general I find 
no fault, here, and do not intend to insinuate 
anything against it. I am less an opposer 
than is thought. It has long been doubtful to 
me whether, taking the existing state of opin- 
ion and sentiment into account, it would not 
be best to admit Woman Suffrage frankty and 
at once. The customary argument for it is 
much more objectionable to me than the thing 
itself. I want to see the matter discussed on 
broader ground, and all my little endeavor 
with regard to it has for a considerable period 
looked rather to this than to sheer dispute of 
the reform demanded.” T. W. H. 





ERRATA. 


I wish to correct two errors in my last week’s 
article, which may perhaps have been in my 
MS. but were not in my intention. In the 
second sentence the words “and incorrectness” 
were intended to be struck out, and the bad 
grammaris thus avoided. In the last sen- 
tence, before the word “‘authoresses,”’ I meant 
to insert the word “conspicuous” or “promi- 


the diocese of Connecticut, $5000; Nashotah 
Mission of Wisconsin, $10,000; Trustees of 
the Aged and Infirm Clergy and Widows’ 
Fund, one-third of the residue of the estate; 
and the Berkeley Divinity School at Middle- 
town the remaining two thirds. Both these 
amounts will be very large. 

Intelligence has b2en received of the death 
in Colorado, of Miss Jane Crouch, of Ledyard. 
Miss Crouch was an artist of no mean merit, 
asister of Miss Julia Crouch, the authoress 
of “Three Successful Girls,’ and one of the 
heroines of that work which describes the 
career of three girls in winning education, 
culture and reputation by their own efforts in 
the city of New York. Rachel, the third sis- 
ter, and an accomplished musician, died three 
years ago. 

Miss Mary L. Booth, the well known au- 
thoress and editor of Harper's Bazar, has in- 
augurated this season, a Saturday evening 
series of pleasant, informal literary and artis- 
tic reunions at her residence on Madison Ave- 
nue. They supply in a great measure the 
place of the social receptions over which the 
Cary sisters used to preside at their home, 
and are attended by the same class of people, 
with the exception of a few notable ones (as 
Mr. Horace Greeley) who have been removed 
by death. 


Massachusetts, writes ‘‘Perley,’’ is well re- 
presented in the Washington drawing-rooms 
just now by the daughters of Messrs. Bout- 
well, Williams, Hoar, Buffinton and Dawes. 
It is whispered in society that Miss Nellie 
Grant is engaged to Mr. Satterlee of England, 
and that her brother, Col. Grant, will be mar- 
ried in the spring to Miss Cooke, of George- 
town. Another gossip has it that Miss Nellie 
is engaged to Sir George Sartorious, an Admir- 
al in the the British navy, with whom she 
became acquainted during her European tour. 


A young girl of fourteen, living in the town 
of Albion, N. Y.,has proved herself to be of 
heroic stuff. She and a five-yéar-old brother 
went into the woods a few days since, on a 
nutting excursion, and becoming Jost, they 
were compelled to remain all night without 
shelter. To protect her little brother, the 
noble girl stripped off her outer garments, 
and soothing him to quiet and sleep in her 
arms, sat through the long and dreary hours 
while her own limbs were freezing. When 
found the next forenoon, she was unable to 
stand on her feet, but the physicians hope to 
be able to save her life and limbs. We hopa 





nent,” if I did not. T. W. H. 


they will succeed. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF SARAH M. GKIMKE. 


In a recent article, the Woman's JoUBNAL 
says that this excellent lady was better known 
to the public thirty years ago than now. 
This remark caused me to recali vividly the 
time when, agirl in my teens,my first acquaint 
ance with ber commenced, and with it a love 
and respect which lasted till ber death. 

I think it was about the year 1877 or 1838 
that, living in Boston and being instructed in 
the anti-slavery cause, I beard that she and 
her sister, Angelina E. Grimke would address 
a meeting of women on the subject of Amer- 
ican Slavery. Though they were members 
of the “Society of Friends,” where women 
are accustomed to address audiences of both 
sexes, still it was an unheard of thing else- 
where. Woman now has achieved ber right 
to speak on the public platform; then, such 

a thing was almost unknown, and brought 
down upon the head of any woman who 
dared to do 80, an amount of obloquy, diffi- 
cult for us, in these days, even to comprehend. 
Vatil their visit to Boston, in the year alluded 
to, the addresses of the Sisters Grimke had beed 
entirely to women. This first public meeting 
was held in the hall under the Marlboro 
Chapel, on Washington Street, back of the 
Marlboro Hotel. And such was their already 
established reputation for persuasiveness, and 
such the eager curiosity among the brethren 
to listen to them, that I well remember how 
Rev. Amos A. Phelps, who afterward de 
clared it to be unsecriptural for a woman to 
speak in public, and two or three other breth- 
eren slid slyly iuto the back seats to listen. 

After this it was thought best not to put 

constraint on the curiosity of any one, but to 
allow all to hear who wished. Several 
things conduced to render the visit of 
these ladies of more than ordinary import to 
Boston abolitionists. It was difficult to 
make people believe in the cruelties of the 
slave system. When lecturers painted them, 
they were told that they were statements 
extravagant and exceptional. But here were 
two ladies from South Carolina, the hot-bed 
of slavery, slave owners themselves, who 
had shown their sincerity by the emancipa- 
tion of their own slaves; ladies whose name 
Was in itself a passport of respectability and 
gentility; who were kuown to be allied to the 
Barnwells, Rhetts aud other noted South 
Carolina families. It was felt that such tes- 
timony must command attention and belief, 
and so it proved to an uncommon degree, 
At that time the most popular hall in Bos- 
ton was the “Odeon,” on the corner of 
Franklin and Federal Streets, when those 
streets contaived principally dwelling houses. 
This hall was to Boston then what the Mu- 
sic Hall is now. Here the concerts cf the 
Boston Academy of Music were given, and 
here the courses of Lyceum lectures were de- 
livered. Hitherto, it had been found very 
difficult to gain access to any hall of size and 
respectability. But such was the interest ex- 
cited among the elite to hear these ladies, 
that for the first and only time the Odeon was 
opened for the discussion of this question. A 
course of five lectures was delivered; two by 
Sarak M., and three by Angelina E. Grimke. 
The hall had two galleries, one above the 
other, and how full it was! I remember well 
my intense delight and girlish enthusiasm, 
as I looked at that crowd, composed largely 
of faces never before seen in an anti-slavery 
gathering. ‘These lectures were delivered 
with an eloquence and feeling, which cansed 
their audiences to increase every evening. 

Only those who have: known, sivce, the 
quiet modesty of these ladies’ lives, can appre- 
ciate the amount of courage and self-sacrifice 
necessary for the performance of such a duty, 
and how wuch the slaves, as well as the abo- 
litionists, owe to their efforts. 

SarAu H. SouTHWICK. 
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THE UNCHRISTIAN PILOT. 





“Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you” is a very ancient motto, 
as old as the hills, we might almost say, and 
as familiar. But when and where do we see 
it followed? The instances are few and far 
between. It almost seems impossible when 
each one is working from a selfish point in 
view. 

But I did not intend to expatiate on the at- 
tributes of these lines, only to say did the writ- 
er of the article in the Journat of the 27th, 
ult., under the heading, “By their fruits they 
are known,” taken from the Pilot, in reference 
to the New England Woman’s Tea Party, érit- 
icize as he would like to be criticized? I 
would like to call your attention for a few mo- 
ments to a few common sense questions, the 
true Yankee method of investigating an affair. 
“We are sorry to say that the good occasion 
was seized,’’ Did not the leaders of the Woman 
Suffrage platform instigate and originate the 
Tea Party for the express purpose of bringing 
forth their views, so in harmony with those of 
our brave forefathers? Is it not the same ele- 
ment of human nature struggling for freedom 
andindependence? Were not these “small and 

unpopular cliques of women” descendants of 
“the brave followers who flung the tea over- 
board?” or were they all male descendants? 
Who, then, are the forefathers of these wo- 
men? Is it not the same spirit that causes 


which was inherited from their forefathers! | 
To continue the sentence, “Who cast ridicule | 
on this fine national memory by piping their | 
ehrill claims, &c.” Is gratitude and emulation | 
“sidicule?’ Where can you find in all the | 
speeches made in commemoration of that mem- | 
orable day, a single sentence verging on ridi- | 
cule? All were unanimous in the praise of our | 
brave ancestors of 1773. | 
Woman Suffrage is unpopular, and, in these | 
days, a thing stigmatized with unpopularity | 
seems nearer right and true, than when the | 
masses sanction some stride of fashion or folly | 
called popular. Are not all great and glorious | 
steps of freedom and reform unpopular? If | 
we were men, and Boston men, we would do 

what would not be lady-like to do, give the in- 

dorsers of such an article a thorough shaking 

up, which would send the blood coursing 

through their veins with such rapidity as would 

warm up their latent conceptions of freedom 

and equality. They would beg with their re- 

turning breath for freedom and for mercy on | 
their helplessness. “The female occasion was 

fittingly celebrated by a doggerel ode, written 

and sung.” The writer must have had rather 

an unfortunate experience with women to in- 

dulge in such a sneer. 

The dictionary definition of “doggerel” is 

mean, low, vile. Is it possible that any intelli- 

gent person of this nineteenth century has the 

audacity to refer to such high toved sentiments 

as a “doggerel ode.” His soul must be in- 

cased in anarmor as thick as the seven-fold 

shield of Ajax; therefore we must pity him, 

and when Woman Suffrage becomes popular 

it will probably melt away so gradually that 

he will avow he has always thought it advis- 

able. It really almost seems sometimes neces- 

sary to do unto others as they do unto you to 

show their characters in their own light. * 





OUR TROUBLES IN NATICK. 


Ep1trors Woman’s Journar.—I have tried 
to get names to the petition you sent me, but 
have failed. The only difficulty has been to 
get the first name. I am sure if I could get 
thatI could getmore. I asked one man whose 
name I was sure would be a good one, and his 
wife would sign if he would, but he said “he 
would get me a better one,” and has carried 
the petition in his pocket ever since. As I 
keep a small store, and keep house too, I have 
very little time to canvass, but I had spoken 
for a woman to take charge for a day, and let 
me go, when that dreadful fire came upon us 
and absorbed every thought. 

Sitting beside Mr. P., our Congregational 
minister, a few evenings before the fire, at Mrs. 
Siddons’ reading, I asked him if he had seen 
the petition, and ifhe would signit? He re- 
plied that “although he believed in Woman 
Suffrage, and would advocate it strongly, he 
did not think it was yet time,—that we were 
not sufficiently educated.” 

Oh, dear! I don’t see how you have courage 
to work on, with so many discouragements 
from our friends, as well as our enemies. 1 
think the friends are far worse than the ene- 
mies, they pass so many offensive resolutions, 
and I fear that if I took an active part, I should 
do the same. 

I found one in my portfolio, the other day, 
which I wrote about three years ago, after 
hearing a debate, and listening to the most in- 
sulting resolution regarding the ambition of 
women of the present time, which runs in this 
wise : 

Whereas, men are invariably broad shoul- 
dered, large-framed and capable of bearing the 
burdens of the world without the assistance of 
Woman, therefore, 

Resolved, That all those at present wearing 
male attire, who are less than five feet and a 
half in hight, and who weigh less than one 
hundred and sixty pounds, be advised to wear 
crinoline the rest of their lives,—or, to speak 
more respectfully, of the sex to which, accor- 
ding to their own theory, they belong. 


This was suggested by observing that four 
out of five who took part on the negative side, 
and said so much about “broad shoulders,” 
were under this regulation standard. 

So you see it would not do for me to take an 
active part,—but I am yours in heart and soul. 

L. P, Grirrin. 

Natick, Mass., Jan. 19, 1874. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL IN CALIFORNIA, 


Epitrors Woman’s JouRNAL :—I have writ- 
ten something in reply to the charge, so often 
made, thatthe Woman’s movement is a fail- 
ure, with a view to encouraging the faint 
hearted. Courage is the first element of suc- 
cess, and there are many who never believe 
they are going to succeed until the judgment 
of some one else assures them of the fact. 

You do not know meas one of your readers, 
butIlam. The Journat is the only Woman’s 
paper of which Ifeel proud, and to which I 
can refer my friends without fear of their meet- 
ing some questionable matter. For many 
years my husband and I were so situated that 
we found it more convenient to pay ten cents 
a week forasingle JournaL, bought of the 
news dealers in San Francisco, than two dol- 
lars and a halffor a year’s subscription. Late- 
ly I have been exchanging reading matter 
with my sister, Mrs. A. E. F. Anderson, Austin, 
Nevada. ; 


these women to come forth and demand justice, | published to afford information to those abroad 
| concerning Santa Barbara, the future Newport 


of the Pacific coast, and the Pacifie terminus 
of the thirty fifth parallel continental railroad. 
Very truly yours, 
Virnoinia F, Rvusset, 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Jan. 22, 1874. 





TO MISS ABBY SMITH, GREETING. 


Eprrors Woman's JouRNAL:—Thbrough 
the’ columns of your paper, I would like to 
say a few words to Miss Abby Smith. 

In relation to her cows—I hope she will 
not fret about those cows—I have known alady 
to have her husband taken from her and shot 
to death, for refusing to fight against the 
United States Government. And now, her 
sous are compelled to do military duty under 
ex-rebel guerilla Mosby, while she and her 
sorrowful family are represented in her State 
Legislature and in our National Congress, by 
those who did most towards robbing her of 
her property and murdering her husband. 
The greatest political rights that this lady 
now can boast of is that the colored men 
whom she and her husband once owned, can 
vote, hold office and be voted for, notwith- 
standing they do not know one single letter 
in the book. But the leading political men 
of this nation tell me that this is all just as it 
should be. 

1 know something about losses. They have 
not been in cows. I was two yearsa prisoner, 
charged with the crime of being untrue to 
Jefferson Davis & Co., and true to the United 
States Government. I was one of the grand 
jury that found a true bill against Jefferson 
Davis for treason, which caused me to lose 
more property than your cows were worth. 
I am very poor and sometimes get very hun- 
gry; few men can tell the virtue of ten cent’s 
worth of codfish balls better than I can. 
Still, thank God,I am hopeful. I remem- 
ber whose hair wiped certain noble feet, I 
know that mothers, wives and sisters are 
knocking at the iron doors of injustice. I also 
know that they are armed with right, justice 
and love, and do most truthfully believe they 
will shake off the fetters that now bind them 
and show to the world that they are as capa- 
ble as the men are, as honest as ex-rebels are, 
and as deserving as the negroes are. 

Never mind the cows, Miss Smith. Some- 
body has got to be a John Brown in your 
cause; you are now in the front line. Our 
nation found no difficulty in getting a man to 
hang Mrs. Surratt, and no difficulty will be 
had in finding a man who will take all but 
the law-exempt cows, and then will go for 
carpets and soon. Thank God! they cannot 
take from you right and justice. 

Fear not those who take the cows; stand 
by the Right. Yours hopefully, 

BURNHAM WARDWELL. 

41 South Russell St., Boston., Jan. 14,1874 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—The introduction of Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s bill into Congress, and the 
spirit in which it is received by that body, 
show conclusively, if any evidence had been 
needed, that women have nothing to hope 
from the professions of “respectful considera- 
tion” given when the party in power needed 
ourservices. Some of us were not very much 
flattered by the promise made at that time, 
as we had before seen politicians very willing 
to give “respectful consideration’ to women 
when they were working to secure their elec- 
tion to office. But, really, I hardly expected 
to see the party stultify itself so suon, by en- 
tertaining a bill making such infamous pro- 
posals as the one in question does. It is an- 
other evidence that we have nothing tolook to 
in either of the existing political parties as such, 
but must bide our time and work on, trusting 
that the principles of truth will find lodge- 
ment in honest hearts, and compel the powers 
that be, to do justly. We remember how the 
‘enactment of the fugitive slave law shocked 
the country from venter to circumference 
and its odious features wakened thought in 
divers directions, which helped more speedily 
to crush out the system of African slavery. 
And, perchance, the bill under consideration 
will open the eyes of some women who have 
thought they have all the rights they want, 
and become the fugitive slave law of our 
movement. 

The women of Indiana have not been idle, 
but have sent petitions and remonstrances to 
our Senators and Representatives, urging the 
defeat of the bill. 1 send an extract from the 
Richmond correspondence of the Peru (Ind.} 
Republican, showing how an honest outsider 
looks at our movement and the workers. 
Mrs. D. M. Jourdan, the writer, is a lady of 
eminent literary ability, and one of the most 
gifted poets of the West, and the honest con- 
fession she makes of the success Woman 
Suffrage workers have gained for other wo- 
men to enjoy, may be realized by them, but 
is not often expressed. It is refreshing to 
meet, once in a while, a person who appre- 
ciates what has been done to advance public 
sentiment and make the way possable for oth- 
ers. 


Mrs. E. B. Swank, of Indianapolis, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the “Home of Friendless Women” to 





I send you a paper, the Santa Barbara Press, 





address the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 





tion, the 28th inst. Mrs. L. V. Boyd, of Dub- 

lin, will read an original poem written for the 

occasion. Mary F. Tuomas. 
Richmond, Jan. 1874. 


A LEGAL POINT. 


Epitor’s Woman's JouRNAL’—In your 
paper of 3d ult., which bas just reached me, I 
read a communication from Lizzie A. Dodge, 
in which she relates a case of injustice toa 
widow. A wife and mother nurses a busband 
and children through small-pox, only to see 
them all taken from her. After their deaths, 
two brothers of her deceased husband come 
forward and claim their legal share of the 
property, on the ground that, “there are no 
children left.” 

The lady does not enter into the particulars 
of the case sufficiently to inform us in what 
order the husband and children died. If the 
husband died first, or if even asingle child 
survived its father for ever so brief a space of 
time, then all the property legally belongs to 
the mother. For that child, though it sur- 
vived its father only long enough to draw a 
single breath, would in that instant become 
its father’s legal heir to all property not al- 
ready assigned by law as the widow’s portion. 
Then this child dying, the mother as thc legal 
heir of the child inherits the whole. 

If the husband and father died last, the law 
must take its course, and the widow be con- 
tent with her “half” or “third” as the statutes 
of the State decree. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. E. B. DuFFey. ° 

Vineland, N. J., Jan. 26. 





LADY COMPOSITORS. 


In the report of the ‘Typographical Ban- 

quet,”’ printed in the Boston Transcript last 
Monday week, the fullowing extract refers to 
a similar occasion which took place tw enty- 
six years ago: 
We find by a pamphlet before us en- 
titled ‘‘The Proceedings at the Priuter’s Fes- 
tival, held by the Franklin Typographical 
Society at Hancock Hall, Boston, January 15, 
1848,” and published by the society, that it 
had vitality enough to carry out the most suc- 
cessful printers’ celebration that bad been 
held in the city up to that period, it being the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of the organization 
of the society. Ladies were present, and it 
may be claimed that the society was certain- 
ly of the earliest, likely the first in our vicin- 
ity, to inaugurate the custom..... 

The occasion of the celebration seems to 
have been one where all the printers of the 
city were invited to contribute sentiments, 
judging from the number printed in the 
book. Out of all of them, and there are 
many profuund, apt and witty ones, we se- 
lect this, as showing that, possibly owing to 
the weakness of the tea, coffee or water it is 
drunk in, or more probably owing to the nar- 
rowness, in the light of these days, of the 
view taken, the hope of the proposer bas not 
come to pass. 

Lady Compositors—May the edition now 
on hand soon be worked off and no more or- 
dered. 

The toast was hardly in sympathy with the 
fact of there being ladies at the feast, and no 
more is it true of the status of women in the 
craft at the preseht time, for nearly or quite 
one-third, possibly more, of the compositors 
in printing offices are women, and there are 
in fact furewomen, and stil] the trade fur- 
nishes a good livelihood to a good printer. 
There seems to be a better way to reach this 
still repugnant to some, but generally broader 
idea of the employment of women. Let 


them be considered no worse professionally . 


than men, if for no other reason than because 
they happen to be women, and endeavor to 
secure for them pay closely approximating, 
if not the same, as fur men in employments 
where there is competition. It is not worth 
while here to enter into argument why this 
should be so, but it is hard to see in many 
cases where the living expenses of either sex 
differ much, or for the same work why pay 
should not be the same. It is often a ques- 
tion of brain as well as physical ability. 

We are glad to inform our readers in this 
connection, that the Boston Transcript has 
always manifested a commendable regard 
for the industrial rights of working women. 
For ten years or more, that paper has em- 
ployed women as compositors, and has paid 
to its women compositors the same as to men. 












SPECIALTY! 
CHOICE LONDON WATCHES 


FROM 
VICTOR KULLBERG, 
AND 

NC JAMES POOLE. 


FINE SWISS WATCHES 
TRAVELING CLOCKS, 


From HENRY OAFT, Geneva. 
WM. BOND & SON, 17 Congress St. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
713 Washington Street. 


Special attention given to Chronic Diseases 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians. die 
Cousultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office-«17 Hanson Street, B 
oston. 








A few doors from Tremont Street. 


ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with - 
sional skill and long cupertense in the ” — 


Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY, 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Dichl. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient of permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. BE. 
P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 89 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 89 West 26th Street, New York. 








FINE PARIANS, 
Rich Bohemian Goods, 
TRIPLE SILVER PLATED WARE, 


At Low Prices. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers. 


83 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,corner 
Sib Gtreet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
sellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements aad particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
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BOSTON ALMANAC 
Business Directory, 


‘For 1874 - - - - - No. 39, 


' If now ready, and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of price; Cloth, $1.00, Gilt $1.25, Also for sale by 
Booksellers and Periodical dealers generally. 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Ne. 341} Washington, Street, Boston. 
(Near the Boston Theatre.) 2-4t 





79NNON NOY 


TO $20 PER DAY easily made by 
any one. We want men, women, boys 


and girls all over the country to sell our 
Fine Steel Engravings, Chromos, Crayon 
Drawings, Illuminations, Photographs, 
etc.,etc, We now publish the finest as- 


sortment ever placed before the public, 
and our prices are marked down so low 
as to defy all competition. No one sub- 
scribes for a premium-giving paper in or- 
der to get a picture after seeing our pictures and 
learning our prices. We have many old agents at 
work for us who have made canvassing for books, pa- 
pers, etc., their business for years, and they all report 
that they can make much more money at work for us 
than at ——— else. Our prices are so low that all 
can afford to purchase, and therefore the pictures 
sell at sight at almost every house. New beginaers’ 
do as well as agents who have had large experience, 
for our beautiful > +4" and low prices are appre- 
ciated by all. To make large sales everywhere all an 
agent has to do is to sow the pictures from house to 
house. Don’t look for work elsewhere until you have 
seen what great inducements we offer you to make 
money. We have not space to explain all here, but 
send us your address and we will send full particulars, 
free, by mail. Don’t delay if you want profitable 
work for your leisure hours, or for your whole time. 
Now is the favorable time to engage in this busi 
Our pictures are the finest and most eae | in this 
country, and are endorsed by all the leading papers, 
including the New York Herald. Those who cannot 
give the business their entire attention can work up 
their own localities and make a handsome sum with- 
out ever being away from home over night. Let all 
who want pleasant, profitable employment, without 
risking capital, send us their addresses at once and 
learn all about the business for themselves. Address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., Art Publishers, Port- 
land, Maine. 4—8t 








ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CincuLATIon RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, h0centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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BLIND LEADERS. 


There is a certain class of men of foreign 
birth resident among us, who never become 
truly naturalized Americans, who not only fail 
to comprehend the principles of Republican 
government but bring to this country low and 
narrow conceptions which have long been out- 
grown in educated European society. Igno- 
rant or forgetful of the fact that women have 
worthly filled the most influential political posi- 
tions in Great Britain and on the Continent, 
that they are serving on School Committees 
in England and voting upon a property quali- 
fication, both in Great Britain and Holland, 
these half.educated guides of an ignorant consti- 
tuency insult the common sense of America, by 
such nonsense as the following extract from the 
Boston Pilot. 

Women in Public Office. 

The country has already learned, with what feel- 
ings we know not, that a certain number of women 
have been elected members of the School Committee 
of Boston, and that they have been admitted to take 
their seats. (1.) ' 

The School Committee, though it comprises several 
physicians, has always seemed to us blind to a fact re- 
cently brought out in a most striking manner by Dr. 
Clarke, viz., that the endurance of women is not equal 
to that of men; and in their regulations they persist- 
ently dis: rd the physical difference of sex, prescrib- 
ing for girls the same school method and discipline as 
for boys, and overtaxing the energies of female teach- 
ers, at the same time increasing their salaries, as if 
increased remuneration would alter the laws of nature, 
and render unnecessary that rest and relaxation which 
science and experience inexorably demand (2.) 

They likewise forget all the conditions of the youth- 
ful mind, and overburden and weaken it by a multi- 
plicity of studies, as we Americans overwork and ruin 
our stomachs by an analogou- practice of physical 
cramming—so that competent judges say that the edu- 
cation now given in our city’s schools, though embrac- 
ing so much, is not as good as that given fifty years ago. 

e only good effect that could possibly come from 
the election of women to the School Committee would 
be the help they would give in bringing and keeping 
before the Committee these violations of nature’s 
laws with regard to theirown sex. But it is not at all 
likely that those electe. will do their duty in this re- 
gard better than the physicians heretofore members 
of the Committee. This is obvious. (3.) 

As to this beginning ofan at'empt in this part of 
the country to put women in public office, and to 
make them legislators and rulers, we condemn and 
denounce it as unmitigated folly, for it is the best 
proof we have yet seen of the degeneracy of the times, 
and the most certain sign of disorder and trouble in 
the future. 

We cannot help recalling in this connection the 
words of Isaiah, the prophet, spoken in warning to the 
Jews: “I will give children tu be their princes, and 
the effeminate shall rule over them. ,.. . As for my 
people, their oppressors have stripped them and wo- 
men have ruled over them. Omy people, they that 
call thee blessed, the same deceive thee, and destroy 
the way of thy steps.” (4.) 

1. The editors of the Pilot seem ignorant of 
the following facts. First that the ladies in 
question have recently been elected to fill these 
positions by an overwhelming majority of their 
constituents; second that many School Com- 
mittees of Massachusetts have been, for years, 
in the habit of electing women as members; 
and, third, that no School Committee has any 
legal right to judge of the qualifications of their 
members, or to go behind the proper official 
certificates of the facts of election. 

2. Dr. Clarke has never asserted that “the 
endurance of women is not equal to that of 
men,” and the factis clearly and conspicuously 
otherwise. Nor are the duties of the School 
Committee such as to impose any unusual 
strain upon the physical or mental powers of 
members of the Committee. 

3. If the Boston School Committee, com- 
posed hitherto of men alone, has really over- 
tasked the energies of female teachers “and 
forgotten all the conditions of the youthful 
mind,” why are not women especially needed 
ou the Committee to prevent the continual des- 
truction of their sex by masculine ignorance ? 

4. The Pilot perverts the Bible to justify the 
enslavement of women just as it used to per- 
vert the Bible to justify the enslavement of 
the negro. Has the editor forgotten that in the 
beginning God made man male and female in 
his own image and gave them joint dominion? 
That under the Theocracy a married woman 
judged Israel and led the armies of hia chosen 
people to victory? That under the new dispen- 
sation there is neither Jew nor Greek, male nor 
female, bond nor free, but that we are all one 


in Christ Jesus ? H. B, B. 





ONLY ONE WOMAN IN STATE PRISON. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL.— While it is 
trying to witness the apathy ofso many on 
the Woman Suffrage question, it is heart- 
cheering to read in your excellent JouRNAL 
how steadily and surely the good cause is pro- 
gressing. Objectors are everywhere being 
“driven to the wall.” The time must soon 
come, when facts and conclusions will teach 
men that it is wiser to “surrender at dis- 
cretion,” that to continue to “kick against 
the bricks.” 

I often wonder how intelligent men and 
women can so persistently continue on the 
wrong side of what seems to be so evident, as 
that they should act together in every mat- 
ter which relates to both alike. False teach- 
ing and custom are largely uccountable for 
the wrong views that influence so many 
minds, from many of whom we should ex- 
pect better things. But we may take cour- 
age. Such erroneous impressions are fading 
away before the increasing spread of light 
and knowledge. 

May I name a fact of some significance. In 
view from the window where I sit, is the 
Connecticut State Prison? The number of 
convicts there varies so much and so often, 
that I do not know what it is, at present, but 
presume it to be about two hundred. Of 
these, one only isa woman; she has been alone 
in the female department for some time. 
I believe there has not, in some years, been 
More than five or six women at any one time, 





although the whole number of convicts has 
been as high as two hundred and thirty. 

Why is this so? If it is because women 
are more untrained by laws, rules and influ- 
ence, than are men, would it not be better for 
us all, if some power might be put in exer- 
cise that would restrain men as much. One 
of the greatest evils that we have to fear 
is, that unprotected woman are in so much 
danger of ill treatment at the hands of lawless 
men. May not women help tou make laws 
that will give them better protection, and 
the men more restraint? Why not? 

Can clergymen or other Bible students 
show from Scripture, that there is such a 
doctrine taught in it, as that men, as such, 
should be the ruler, and woman, as such, the 
ruled? Husbands and wives are referred to, 
occasionally, in that light, but for what pur- 
pose? Are we not told plainly, that it was 
always done to illustrate the nature of the 
union between Christ and his church? The 
symbol was made appropriate by the cus- 
toms and laws, which were then in vogue, and 
had been for Ages, particularly among the 
Jews. 

In Scripture teaching, “things not seen,” 
which are “spiritual,” are illustrated by sym- 
bols chosen from “things seen,” which are 
‘temporal.’ It seems perfectly absurd that 
this one item should be chosen as a precept 
religiously binding through all time, while 
mapy others, equally important, are passed 
over as being unsuitable for the present 
Age. — 

Suppose, however, that one should be jus- 
tified in considering the implied teaching of 
the Apostles as thus binding. What author- 
ity can be found for the principle so commonly 
accepted, that other women than wives must 
be in any sense subjected to rules from which 
men are released. How selfish or blind they 
seem who advocate such a principle upon any 
pretext whatever. Men and women differ 
naturally in their physical organization, but 
does that imply that they are not equals? 
Born of the same parents, with like traits in- 
tellectually, morally and socially; why should 
they not bear the same preponderence in the 
scale of humanity ? 

Theologians have done much, by erroneous 
teaching, towards spreading such sentiments 
as we complain of. It is gratifying to observe 
that now and then, one or more of that class 
steps into the right track. It will be well if 
these succeed in turning others into alike 
course; for they, better than others, can undo 
the mischief which they have caused. If we 
were to take a circle of, say twenty couples of 
married persons, from any: portion of our 
country that is in an ordinary degree civilized 
and enlightened, I doubt much whether we 
should not find that in half the number, at 
least, the women were not fully equal, in char- 
acter and capacity, to their husbands; some 
of them superior. This opinion is based upon 
personal observation, taken during “three- 
score and ten” years of life, and among an 
extended circle of acquaintances. This is cer- 
tainly a consideration, when we know what 
disabilities have been, and are still the lot of 
Woman. How absurd that such women should 
be arbitrarily classed with minors and imbe. 
ciles, and compelled to submit to such rulers, 
because of social customs of times and seasons 
long since passed away. 

The benevolent efforts of missionaries and 
philanthropists for the improvement of our 
race, are much impeded in their progress» 
everywhere, by the prevalence of this one 
great error. Till Woman is placed in the 
sphere which she should occupy, and enjoys 
the same privileges that men do, to fit herseif 
fer her station, such efforts at reform will 
avail but little, in comparison with what they 
might otherwise do. We do not need the 
faculty of “second sight,’’ to enable us to 
foretell that at some time in the future, this 
will be an acknowledged fact. 

AN OLD Lapy, 

Nethersfield, Ct., Jan. 19, 1874. 





THE IOWA CODE FOR WOMEN. 


We make the following interesting extracts 
from one of the active workers for Woman 
Suffrage in Iowa: 

Epirors Woman’s JouRNAL.—At the New 
England Woman’s Tea Party, Mrs. Livermore 
said : 

“For instance, in Iowa, provisions have been 
ut into the code, which make women abso- 
utely equal legally with men, save that the 

man alone votes and serves on juries.” 

Would to God, the above was entirely true ! 
But on examining the new code I find the fol- 
lowing : 

Page 423, Sec, 2455. If the intestate leave 
no issue, the one-half of his estate shall go to 
his parents, and the other half to his wife; if 
he leaves no wife, the portion which would 
have gone to her shall go to his parents. 

Sec. 2456. If one of his parents be dead, 
the portion which would have gone to such de- 
ceased parent shall go to the surviving parent, 
including the portion which would have be- 
ar to the intestate’s wife, had she been 

ing. 

_ Sec. 2457. If both parents be dead, the por- 
tion which would have fallen to their share by 
the above rules, shall be disposed of in the 
same manner as if they had outlived the intes- 
tate and died in the possession and ownership 
of the portion thus falling to their share, and 


so on through ascending ancestors and their 
issue. 


portion uninherited shall go to the wife of the 
intestate, or to her heirs if dead, according to 
like rules; and if he has had more than one 
wife who either died or survived in lawful wed- 
lock, it shall be equally divided between the 
one who is living and the heirs of those who 
are dead, or between the heirs of all, if all are 
dead, such heirs taking by right of represen- 
tation. 


A young lawyer in this city is preparing a 
digest of Iowa laws relating to the legal status 
of women. I will send you a copy, and also 
an essay by Mr. Fuller, which is just to the 
point. The Woman's Journat always con- 
tains cheering words for us who are working 
for the cause of Woman Suffrage. T. W. 
Higginson’s “Conversion by Retail,” was par- 
ticularly encouraging to those whb are solicit- 
ing names to our petitions, as the poor creature 
at your door comes begging for alms, 

A petition has just been received from Mitch- 
ellville on which is the name of our Senator 
elect, Hon. Thomas. Mitchell. So we shall 
not be pained and mortified again by senato- 
rial opposition. I am boarding this winter and 
giving nearly all of my time to this work, and 
I sometimes think that if I could multiply my- 
self indefinitely I could still find enough to do. 
You receive the Iowa State Journal and, conse- 
quently, see some of our work. Ex-Lieut. Gov. 
Gue is very accommodating and gives a col. 
umn for my clippings. 

Mrs. Callanan is about to start on a trip 
South to spend the remainder of the winter, 
and Mrs, Pitman is in Concord,New Hampshire. 
We shall miss their symphathy and help very 
much. w. 





THE WORD MAN INCLUDES WOMAN. 


Webster defines man, in this wise: “Man— 
mankind, man, a woman,” 

Our Fathers wrote too wisely for their de- 
scendents either to appreciate or acknowledge ; 
for according to Webster, the highest authori- 
ty, inasmuch as Man is recognized, Woman is 
recognized, not only in the Constitution of the 
United States, but in that ofevery State in the 
Union. It is not through the letter of the law 
that ehe isa subordinate ; but, through the will 
of those who monopolize the power of ruling 
her. If itis done ignorantly, the true definition 
ofthe term should be trumpeted into every 
willing ear, and driven with a sledge hammer 
force into every unwilling ear until compre- 
hended :beyond a prevarication. And, thus, 
instead of altering the laws and Constitution 
soas to allow Woman to vote, these must, nec- 
essarily, be altered to prohibit her voting; or 
else a new definition must be given to man, 
exceeding in popularity the one now accepted 
as Webster’s best. ' 
Respectfully yours, 

Mary M., Ferrin. 
Salem, Jan. 17, 1874. 





TO THE POOR THE GOSPEL IS PREACHED. 


Whenever I attend church (the Episcopal), 
I notice people in the back, or free seats, who 
cannot understand one sentence of thre sermon 
preached. They are hungry for truth, but 
receive nothing which they can digest; and 
many others, like minded, are also awaiting a 
a message , but will not enter the churches in 
which they would be disappointed. 

A few months since our good Bishop Hun- 
tington sent us, with quite a note of prepara- 
tion, an Evangelist, to rouse the reople from 
apathy, and especially to interest the outcast. 
I induced several of the ignorant ones, among 
whom I labor more or less, to attend these 
special services. One of the brightest among 
them, a man of forty years, replied to my ques- 
tions afterwards, in these words: 

“Yes, I liked the meetings and the minis- 
ter, but he was too fast, he didn’t stop to ex- 
plain anything.” 

So of the rest, 1 found they did not compre- 
hend the beautiful, and to most of us, startling, 
impressive eloquence of our Evangelist. The 
art of simplicity is one of the lost arts in our 
colleges. When a man has passed through a 
“theological course” he apparently loses the 
very power he most needs, that of adapting 
himself to lower capacities, that of being sim- 
ple and practical, He is not schooled to em- 
ulate his Master so that “common people” 
may hear him “gladly.” He has little knowl- 
edge of human nature in its low estate of the 
mental caliber of our ‘‘poor.” 

But this is one of the inherent weaknesses 
of the average masculine mind. It is narrow 
and limited in scope. It seems able to occu- 
py only one level. Woman, on the contrary, 
readily passes from profound thought, to the 
elemental, in idea and expression; adapting 
herself to whatever class she is addressing. 
Her fineness, her power of sympathy, render 
her almost omniscient. She reads the minds 
of others as if the enshroudings were trans- 
parent. High culture only increases this per- 
ception. Not alone is the physical more com- 
plete in Woman, but the spiritual also. I 
maintain “that Woman’s mind as well as body 
is of greater capacity then Man’s, and must 
bear sway in ariper civilization.” 

It is an instinctive, although blind effort for 
the preservation of power against a greater 
force, that impells man to keep our manacles 
fast. In his inmost soul he struggles against 
the beneficent, womanly influence which is to 
redeem him, just as we all struggle against 





Sec. 2458. If heirs are not thus found, the | How impious is this claim of men to the ex. 


| The Religion and Philosophy of Christ are es- 
| sentially feminine in principle, and can best be 
| preached as they are best exemplified, by Wo- 


| ae N.Y. Suawanenexg. 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. 


terest, the proceedings of the “Woman's Con- 
vention and Congress,” as they have come to 
hand, and watch the effect on the public 
mind and press. An editorial of some length 
in the New York Times of the 25th ult., review" 
ing the proceedings of the various organiza- 
tions, comes to the conclusion that “all the 
effort toward ‘Woman Suffrage’ should be di- 
rected to securing better pay for such as the 
parasol makers.” : 

Has he still to be told that it is for that we 
strive for suffrage? And can the gentleman be 
persuaded to give us another editorial, point- 
ing out any other way to reach thisend! We 
think we have exhausted all other expedients. 
The practical working of this question “Equal 
wages for equal work,” is nowhere so simpli- 
fied as in Washington; no variable market, or 
fluctuating capital regulates it. It is simply, 
will we compel women to take less pay, be- 
cause we can. Itis true, beyond doubt that 
women are better paid asa rule, by the govern- 
ment then elsewhere, but that is not the point. 
It is equally true, that many find places with- 
out regard to fitness, through influences, both 
good and not so good; but that is neither 
here nor there. There have been, and still 
are, many champions of our sex among those 
who represent the people, men who see with 
unclouded vision the rights and wrongs that 
surround us. Again and again do they say to 
women in government employ : 

“It is simply justice that you have the same 
pay as men for the same work, and we will 
do our best for you in Congress; but you 
must not lose sight of the fact that when your 
pay reaches a sum that is worth a man’s con- 
sideration, he has a power behind us, that we 
cannot control, for we are here delegated by 
men, andif we legislate against what seems 
their interest we are supplanted. In short, 
having no vote, you cannot sustain us, in 
what men may interpret as discriminating in 
yourfavor, Mutual assistance is the basis of 
our government, but what have women to 
give? What part in it, but to pay taxes?” 

In the Republican, a Washington daily, there 
has appeared extended criticism on the “Ten 
Years in Washington,” lately published by 
Mrs, Mary Clemmer Ames. I have notseenit, 
nor any of the letters, save the one on this 
same subject of equal pay, to which the editor 
alludes with this preamble: 

“But whatever else Washington writers for- 
get, there is one morsal that pleases all palates, 
(happy omen) and like the Israelitish manna, 
its tastes vary to suit the consumer. This 
is ‘the women in thé Departments.’ ” 

After saying that Mrs. Ames “adopts the 
effusive and sympathetic style, pleasant but 
unwholesome to its objects,” the editor adds 
“She offers nothing new inthe way of advice 
and remedy.” 

And yet, the last words of this especial let- 
ter are as follows: 

“But no matter what her individual distaste 
to political responsibility may be, nothing is 
more apparent to the wide-visioned, thought- 
ful Woman, then that in a Republic, the only 
possibility of personal justice lies in political 
equality,” 

I need not say that the Republican is no 
friend to our cause. What need for these 
gentlemen of the press to ask for another rem- 
edy, ’till the one is tried, that we know to be 
the only one # 

Respecting the remark made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Richardson, that 
“$400 is enough for any woman to receive for 
her work, and more than she can get any where 
else.” This same review continues: 

“She (Mrs. Ames) credits him with a re- 
mark on the salaries of women, which both 
his public words and official actions refute.” 

Which is his private sentiment? The pub- 
lic, or the individual expression? We look 
to Massachusetts for a reply. He winds up 
with, 

“Nor could more be said than Gail Hamil- 
ton has already set forth in ‘Woman’s Worth 
and Worthlessness,’ where she devotes an en- 
tire chapter to Woman’s position in the De- 
partments; but unfortunately Miss Dodge's 
opinion is not likely to be so popular with her 
sex.” 





Behold the “manna” that suits this gentle- 
man’s palate! E. 8. B. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 28, 1874, 





LADY PHYSICIANS. 


In the summer of 1852, in Haverhill, N. H., 
we were astonished one day to hear that a wo- 
man was to preach in the Court House. Ev- 


did not preach, however, but gave a very in- 
teresting lecture on the Roman Empire. But 
now we are astonished at the stupidi‘y and 
obstinacy of the powers that be, in not allow- 
ing women equal privileges with men in ob- 
taining medical knowledge. 

It is not that the gentlemen of the medical 
profession are ignorant of their business, un- 
skillful, or unworthy of confidence, but the ma- 
jority of women prefer to suffer everything but 
death, rather than consult a male practitioner in 








the divine which impels to self: abnegation. 


relation to a disease peculiar to their sex, And 


My Dear Journat:—I read with great in. | 


} ery lady rushed to see the strange sight. She i 


as Professor Tyndal says “Man is nota bundle 


| clusive occupation of the Gospel Ministry! | of chemical properties to be acted upon chemi- 
cally; but hie mind is affected by surroundings,” 


and as every one knows women are more sym- 
pathizing and eelf-sacrificing than men, it fol- 
lows that a woman who understands the intri- 
cacies of the human system and the peculiar 
sufferings of her own sex, is better fitted by 
nature to attend upon Woman in sickness, and 
when performing the duties of maternity, —San 
Jose Mercury. 





THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 


July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 


$$$ 


- EMERSON’S 
Singing School, 


Price 75 cts, or $7.50 Per dos., 


Is A Compierr, Cugar aap Userut Book ror 
SiInaine Scuoo.a, 





Now Is the time to use it, as it has all the material 
to make the Winter Singing School attractive and 
useful in the highest degrse. By 


L. O. EMERSON, 





| Systemjfor Beginners 


ON THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


BY MASON & HOADLEY. 

One cannot help liking this thorough, systematic 
method, the work of men eminent in their profession, 
and who have the important qualification of being 
experienced teachers, 

Remember that the first months of Instruction are 
if there is any distinction, the important ones. That is 
the time to lay a good foundation, “A work well bo 
gun is already half done.”’ Price $3.00. 

All books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo. 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yort, 
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“DOMESTIC” S.M™.Co.. New York. 


CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold bee 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 








DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass 


Calt Barly. Send for Price I4st 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ee” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
Bian als ube eet il now be 
ining Saloon , a A, 


mmodate their 
wai nuked deoping apertanenss. Sep. 28. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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All materials for 

Oil and Water Color Painting, 
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NOTICE. ro 

becribers who are «till in arrears for the Woman 6 

Ars are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 

soriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 


Eacn subscriber wil! find the date at which his eub- 


tion expires on hie paper. When he pays his an- 
sory coteoription, the changed date of the paper will 


be his receipt. 


NOTICE. mis 
Woman Snaffrage Society, at oines, 
Med of the Woman’ JouRNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
op Fifth Btreet ae 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jounnat for eale. 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.60 for each, we will give a Wil- 
ox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price ts $60. oven. 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-inachine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to —_ 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2 
each. 


ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinetion of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of association : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of ,of all political parties, believing that Women 
Boffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help 
ing to defeat its opponents. 


AGENTS WANTED, | 


To obtain subscribers for the Woman’s JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 peranoum, Or we will send the Woman's 
JouRNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
mt may retain 10 cts, Kvery friend of Woman 
uffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, WomAN’s JouRNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE—PRISONS FOR 
WOMEN. 

















Two topics of great interest to women as a 
class and the community as a whole are re- 
ceiving public attention at this time. These 
are, the recent action of the Boston School 
Committee in reference to the ladies elected to 
take part in its services, and the separate pris- 
on for women which was earnestly asked for, 
a year ago, and shown to be of great impor- 
tance, but of which we do uot yet learn that 
it is decreed and planned. 

The first of these matters has received such 
general discussion at the hands of the Public 
as to leave, perhaps, no special word for us to 
say. It is a question into which, rightly or 
wrongly, the fear of illegality has been brought. 
The case is surely one in which the agents 
owe some explanation of their conduct to the 
Community at large. To outsiders it seems 
to stand thus: The ladies were elected in pre- 
cisely the same manner as were the gentlemen 
of the Schoo] Committee. Behind each par- 
ty stood and stands the expressed will of its 
constituents. Theright to confer or withhold 

_ the office then does not reside in either party, 
_-but in the voters whose servants both are 
pledged to be. If it be alleged, on the other 
‘band, that the right to exclude members re- 
sides in the majority of those elected to the 
office, this majority must also have had power 


to receive the ladies, which power it bas not |° 


seen fit to exercise. It has then either as- 
sumed a power which did not belong to it, or 
‘ made inhospitable and ungracious use of a 
power which it technically possessed, but 
which in this case controverts a right, the 
right-of the people to elect their own School 
Committee. In this dilemma, the acting ma- 
jority seem to us to rest. The way out of it 
for them we do not see. For the ladies re- 
tiaing the slow and costly resource lengthened 
out by the Law’s proverbial delay, the heavy 


expenses of alegal suit thrown upon them, 
that acquit themselves of their duty 


\ valggenan them to one of its 
‘offices. The tone and spirit of 
have been already made evident 
in the meeting held by Miss Peabody’s constit- 
tents to their indignation at the course 
of the excludants.. These gentlemen are on 
trial before the bar of public opinion. Let 
them defend themselves if they can. 

The separate prison for women is impera- 
tively called for by the statistics of crime and 
reform made known to us in connection with 
our present system of indiscriminate confine- 
ment. Women are not reformed by prison 
discipline as men are. Recommitments are 
far more common among them than among 
men, and in order to account for the fact, a 
theory is circulated aud widely received that 
as good women are better than good men, bad 
women are worse. We do not believe either 
of these propositions, and we are quite sure 
that the second is productive of much mischief. 
Moral disease requires nice treatment and the 
right remedy. Suppose it should appear on 
examination that men have not found the re- 
medy for the moral diseases of women. Sup- 
pose it should appear that women can best 
minister to these, being themselves experts of 
womanly thought and feeling. Suppose, more- 





over, that the continued demoralization of wo- 
men should bring grave mischief and expense 
upon the community, and that in spite of all 
this, the State Legislature should indefinitely 
postpone this measure of justice, mercy and 
wisdom. Then, you tender and pious women 
whose hearts are ever charged with the wel- 
fare of your sex, answer this one question. 
Would you like to vote for legislators who 
shall consider the salvation of women a mat- 
ter of some importance ? J. W. HH. 





WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


We devote a large space this week, to a re- 
port of acitizens’ meeting in Wards 11 and 
14, held to discuss the action of the School 
Committee, which declared vacant the seats 
filled by the ladies elected by the legal voters 
of those Wards. 

The question involved is not merely the 
right of Woman to hold the office, but it is 
also the right of the voters to choose their 
own candidates. At present there is every in- 
dication that both will be settled in the affirm- 
ative. The men, having the power, will de- 
fend and maintain their own rights, which 
will virtually maintain those of the women. 
The peculiar fitness of women to serve in 
every place where the care and education of 
the young are concerned, commends itself to 
the judgment and good sense of the people. 
In Philadelphia at the late municipal election 
two women were chosen onthe School Com- 
mittee. In Illinois, this year ten women were 
chosen County Superintendents of Schools. 
In our own State are more than a score of 
women, in cities and in country towns, who 
are serving acceptably on School Committees. 
The manifestation against their acting in 
this capacity in Boston, has one advantage at 
least. It has raised an army of men, whose 
thorough ventilation of the whole matter, 
will arouse pnblic attention and create popu 
lar sympathy. And this is half the battle. 
The leading advocates of Woman Suffrage 
took no prominent part in nominating or elect- 
ing women on the Boston School Committee. 
And they have purposely refrained from tak- 
ing part in the meetings held to maintain the 
rights of ladies so unjustly and illegally eject- 
ed. Because, while no one can fail to see 
that the underlying principle of this contro- 
versy is Woman’s equal right asa citizen, it is 
evident that the battle is being fought largely 
by men who are not yet prepared to go the 
full length of suffrage, or to accept the logical 
consequences of their own position. 

On the practical question of what shall be 
done next we heartily approve of the deter- 
mination of the meetings, viz., to fight out 
the battle first inside the School Committee 
itself. If defeated there let us go next to the 
Legislature; last of all to the Courts. Re- 
member that a majority of the School Board 
have not yet declared the seats vacant; only 
forty-five out of one hundred and thirteen 
have so voted. It is probable that a majority 
are on our side. Let every one o: the twenty- 
six members who were absent when the vote 
was taken, be visited personally by the Com- 
mittee and enlisted on the right side. Let 
every vote which was cast against the admis- 
sion of the ladies be canvassed, and wherever 
it was given in good faith with a desire to se- 
cure a legal decision in their favor, let that 
member he asked to reconsider his vote. Let 
us give the School Committee an opportunity 
to retrieve its reputation and vindicate the 
honor of Boston. L. 8. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 


As for the women, we take this action of theirs as 
a graceful recognition of the effurts made inthis Ter- 
ritory in behvlf of the sex. As Utah has done so 
much for women, it is perfectly fitting that they should 
do something for Utah —Deseret News. 
The Woman’s JournAL of the 20th inst, contains 
a full soporte of the New England Woman’s tea P: . 
held in ton, Dec, 15th. The large hall was literally 
crowded, and ey eminent speakers as Col. Higgin- 
son, Wendel] Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Fred- 
eric Douglasa, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. 
wy A. Livermore, Lucy Stone and others, regaled 
the large audience with patriotic oratory. The report 
fills upwards of three closely printed pages, and we 
would be willing to accept the proceedings as all emi- 
nen'ly proper, if they had not wound up by passin 
a resolution condemning Senator Frelinghuysen's bile 
and calling upon congress to defeat it. Weare will- 
ing to give the suffragists credit for honest motives in 
—_ wey re-actionary resolutions, but it is certain- 
ly their duty to inform themselves on a matter before 
they compromise themselves in the eyes of the world 
by allying their sympathies with a cause which has 
done more to — Woman, to outrage her in- 
stincts and make her the victim and slave of man’s 
lust—than any othercorrupt agency ot the Nineteenth 
Century. As we understand the object of these suf- 
ladies’ agitation, it is to invest Woman with her 
political rights, to give her an equal voice with man 
at the polls, in order that any grievance from which 
she suffers, may be corrected er own hands. This 
is all correct enough, and the men of this country are 
ready to favor the movement, as soon as their wives 
and sisters shall deelaretheir wish to beinvested with 
the franchise. But until they shall so express them- 
selves, it is very certain that Woman Suffrage, instead 
of tending to give us wiser legislation, and purify 
politics, would have an opposite effect. Designing 
and unscrupulous men in our large cities would use 
the less intelligent and less reputable portion of wo- 
mankind to further their own corrupt aims, and the 
extension of the privilege sought for our sister citi- 
zens, would resu!t in plunging the whole country yet 
deeper into political corruption. 

As an evidence of the entire lack of discrimination 
with which these Boston agitators pues their work, 
we have the admission of one of their speakers (Mr. 
Henry B. blackwell) that through their efforts, the 
Frelinghuysen bill was defeated in Congress Jast ses- 
sion and we have the pledge given that the same flagi- 
tious attempt will be repeated this session. “I can 
have some charity,” says he, “for men who hesitate 
about conferring Suffrage upon women; but I can 
have none for those who seek to take it away from 
where it is in the full tide of successful experiment.” 

Says a lady writer of Salt Lake, who in refinement 
and pure womau!y instincts, is the peer of any of her 
Boston sisterhood: “I would set over against the pe 
tition of the New York merchants who seil goods to 
the Mormon leaders, the prayer of the four hundred 
women of Utah who appealed to Congress last year 
for the redress of their wrongs. Their prayer was 
disregarded, but they were only women with crushed 
hear's and blighted hopes; women sitting solitary by 
desolate Learih-stones, or gathering around their little 











children whose only heritage was poverty and wretch- 
edness. had no monty ©? buy votes, and no 
litiea! influence to wield. hat wonder then that 
their bitter cry fell upon deaf ears, that their prayer 
for help was unheeded ?"’ 

These New England ladies, in their absorption with 
one idea, have no earto turn to the sppeal of the 
helpless women of this Territory to Congress to un- 
bind the chains which hold them in bondage to polyg- 
amous lust, and to the crushing tyranny of a blood- 
stained and dominant thosewaer. My | tell us that 
Woman Suffrage in Utah ‘‘is in the full tide of success- 
ful experiment.” Is that a success where murderers 
and malefactors are elevatedto the highest offices, 
and where acrime, punished with the penitentiary in 
all other parts of the country, is here elevated to the 
dignity ofa religious ordinance, and is forcibly obtrud- 
ed to pollute every household? It may be said that 
the women are equally guilty with the men in perpe- 
trating this offense, but they are only brought to it by 
the threat of destruction if they disobey revelation, 
and by delusive appeals to their emotional nature, 
enforcing polygamy upon them as a commandment of 
the Lord, joe 4 requiring them to bear their burden- 
rome cross. Many a poor deluded girl brought up 
in her distartt home to regard her chastity as dearer 
to her than life, has been turned out of doors because 
she refused the advances of some polygamous old 
lecher, and has found her nee appeals for a 
home to shelter in, or a meal of victuals to keep her 
from starving, refused at every house to which she 
applied. 

Rnd Woman Suffrage in Utah is one of the strongest 
chains that holds the women of this Territory in their 
degraded position. The much married lord marches 
his half dozen wives to the polling booth, and places 
ballots in their hands, which they cannot refuse to 
vote. Every ballot isnumbered, and when Cogeees . 
is checked off against the name ofthe voter. For the 
- polygamous wife to assert her independence, and vote 
ing to her own will, would lose her the atten- 
tions of her husband, and would bring the direst ful- 
minations of the Church upon her devoted head. It 
would accomplish no good either, for her vote would 
be thrown out by the Mormon judges of election. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, and the friends of the women of 
Utah, first desire justice secured to them by legisla- 
tion, and the privilege of the franchise will be an after 
consideration. It is very certain that Woman Suf- 
frage, as used by the Mormon Church, is an agency to 
degrade the Sister Saints instead of elevate them. 


The above quotations from the two leading 
papers of Utah show the spirit in which the 
active effort of the friends of Woman Suffrage 
to prevent the disfranchisement of the women 
of that Territory, is respectively received by 
the Mormon and Gentile elements of Salt Lake. 
As usual, neither newspaper quite does jus- 
tice to the interference of athird party. What 
the women of New England desire, is not the 
maintenance of polygamy, northe suppression 
of religious and personal freedom, nor the per- 
petuation of sectarian supremacy and priestly 
domination. Any proposition which seeks to 
vindicate personal liberty, to ensure the free 
and untrammeled use of a secret ballot, to 
enable women to withdraw from polygamous 
marriages, and to limit suffrage to men and 
women who are American citizens of mature 
age and sound mind, not convicted of crime, 
will meet our most hearty concurrence. 

But all this is compatible with the preserva- 
tion of Woman Suffrage, and with a reasonable 
regard for the political and religious liberty of 
the great majority of the inhabitants of Utah, 
who are unquestionably Mormons. It is a 
dangerous and unprincipled experiment which 
would begin by striking down the most sacred 
political rights of a great class of American 
citizens. 

What the Gentile element of Utah is unable 
or unwilling to admit is the right of every wo- 
man in Utah to be counted in the settlement 
of the difficult questions upon which the people 
are divided. With proper precautions, ‘the 
much married lord” may indeed “march his 
half-dozen wives to the polling booth and place 
ballots in their hands,’’ but he could neither 
“compel them to vote the Mormon ticket,” 
nor ascertain the fact of their doing otherwise. 
Nor could any legal vote be ‘thrown out by 
the Mormon judges of election.” 

The shameful inconsistency of the Salt Lake 
Tribune, which was an enthusiastic advocate 
of Woman Suffrage during the Campaign of 
1872, in seeking to abolish it for political pur 
poses in 1873, has forfeited for it all claim to 
our implicit belief. We hope and believe, it 
will be defeated, a second time, in this nefa- 
rious conspiracy against the rights of the women 
of Utah, and that it will hereafter remember 
that women are American citizens, whose 
rights men are bound to respect, whether they 
be Mormons or Gentiles. H. B. B. 





DO NOT APPEAL TO THE COURTS. 


We are opposed to going before the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts with any question, 
because we have no confidence in that Court 
as now constituted. The decision on the right 
of women to hold the office of Justice of the 
Peace was an outrage on intelligence and 
common sense. It virtually said that because 
women were not in the habit of being Jus- 
tices of the Peace when the Constitution was 
‘adopted, therefore they cannot constitution- 
ally act in that capacity. By similar reason- 
ing that court would deny a Woman’s consti- 
tutional right to wear india-rubber ozershoes, 
because those useful articles were not in use 
in 1787. Courts always cling to precedent and 
sustain abuses. They do not interpret our in- 
stitutions in behalf of Reason or Justice or 
the reserved rights of the citizen. Restore the 
ladies to their seats in the School Committee. 
Then, if the voters who are opposed to Wo- 
man’s holding office, see fit to apply to the 
Supreme Court, let them do so. And if the 
Court decides against the right of the women, 
leta Constitutional Amendment be at once 
submitted bythe Legislature. And let the 
Court be re-organized, and the Judges who de- 
cide against Liberty be remanded to private 
life where legal"pettifogging will be less injuri- 
ous to the public. H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


Those who have read the speeches and pa- 
pers of Emilio Castelar upon Republicanism 
in Europe, cannot haye failed to remark how 





his mind and labor to instruct the people 
of Spain, like children, in the elementary 
truths of personal independence, unalienable 
rights, and the natural rights of society, as 
against “divine rights,’ inberited sovereignty, 
and the monarchical principle in government. 
Nothing but the wealth and beauty of his 


style prevent it from being a little tedious to |’ 


Americans to read arguments upon natural 
and political rights, which, though usurped 
and practically withheld from half the people, 
have been settled with us in theory for a hun- 
dred years. 

Yet it is equally perplexing to think that 
when Woman seeks to assume her long sus- 
pended right of representation, incident to 
the necessity of taxation, the whole field of 
argument must be gone over again on the 
platform and in public journals to convince 
those who have usurped the exclusive exercise 
of the right of suffrage, of their duty to award 
equal and exact political justice to Woman; 
as though the authors of the Declaration of 
Independence had never lived; and this, too, 
after the great revolution in public sentiment 
and the removal of public prejudice against 
those who have been enfranchised by the late 
amendment to the national Constitution. 

Nearly ten years elapsed between the firing 
upon Sumpter and the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. It is not yet so long since the first Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Convention was held; 
yet considerable progress has been made in 
public sentiment indicative of happy ultimate 
results within the decade. Politiciansin na- 
tional and State conventions seek the aid and 
influence of Woman with the allurements of 
resolutions and planks in platforms, sugges- 
tive of a disposition to restore her equal po- 
litical rights, but which in the end, and after 
Woman has done honorable and effective ser- 
vice in a successful campaign, prove to have 
been only “glittering generalities.” Never- 
theless the subject is more and more treated 
with earnest and respectful consideration in 
deliberative assemblies and Constitutional Con- 
ventions. Much progress towards an im- 
proved public sentiment regarding Woman 
Suffrage has been made in Ohio within a few 
years, which is attributed in no small degree, 
to the good impression made by the high char- 
acter and marked abilities of the men and 
women who participated in the Cleveland 
Convention some six years ago, when the 
suffrage movement was organized upon a na- 
tional basis. 

The Constitutional Convention now being 
held in Ohio has so far respectfully and ear- 
nestly entertained the Woman Suffrage propo- 
sition as to report,by its select Committee, a re- 
commendation foran Amendment of the Con- 
stitution, striking out the words “white male” 
and substituting ‘‘every citizen,’ thus admit- 
ting every female citizen of the State to the 
exercise of the right of suffrage upon the 
same terms on which male citizens are admit- 
ted. It is proposed by the Committee to sub- 
mit the proposed Amendment to the people 
in a separate article. Some of the friends 
are not quite satisfied with this, but think 
the whole labors of the Convention and fate 
of the Constitution should be launched in the 
same boat, but I think a separate vote upon 
the single proposition will, in the end, most 
advance the cause in other States, and I 
have considerable faith in the intelligence 
and justice of the men of Ohio for its adop- 
tion. . 

To the late President of the Convention, 
now Chief Justice Waite, is attributed in no 
small degree this favorable report which, it is 
believed, is in accordance with his broad and 
liberal views and honest judicial sense. The 
friends of Woman Suffrage feel a deep sense 
of obligation to the Chief Justice for services 
heretofore rendered the cause, not only by his 
courtesies and kindly advice but for his ear- 
nest and profound argument in the case of 
Miss Sibley, a deputy of the county clerk, 
noticed in your JOURNAL some time since. 

PaEBE ANNA MCLEAN. 
THE GOOD TEMPLARS. 

Epitors Woman’s JournaL:—I am very 
glad that the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Convention of Tuesday adopted the resolution 
recognizing the aid which has been given the 
cause, at least in an educational point of view, 
by those associations and orders which recog- 
nize in their practical workings the perfect 
equality of women. 

Ihave had more or less experience for the 
past ten years, in the Good Templars, in their 
local, state and national Councils, and have 
had a good opportunity of judging of the ex- 
ecutive ability which equal opportunity to 
Woman has developed in hersex. Good Tem- 
plarism has proved an institution of substantial 
worth. It was started in 1851, almost a quar- 
ter ofa century ago, and its basis of membership 
from the first has been perfect equality of sex 
andrace. I believe it to have been the first or- 
ganization of any considerable size, in point 
of time, which made Woman the perfect equal 
of man. 

To-day its membership embraces over half 
a million on the Eastern and Western Con- 
tinents and in the Isles of the Pacific, and its 
weekly meetings are doing a great work of 
education for men as well as women, in the 
forms of business and common parliamentary 








law. 


My experience has been that women hay, 
filled its official stations with as much dignity 
and executive ability as men. I could cite 
you cases where a woman has acceptably filled 
the executive chair of a State body, which 
exercised jurisdiction over twenty thousand 
members. 

When a woman has held these positions she 
has been given the same salary as men for 
similar work. In this State, the Secretary, 
the lady who spoke in behalf of the Order at the 
Suffrage meeting, receives an annual salary of 
$1200. 

I state these facts to you as some of them 
may not have come under your observation, 
and also to show you why I appreciate the 
courteous recognition which the resolution im- 
plies. 

With the most earnest desire for the pros- 
perity of the Suffrage, as wellas the Temper- 
ance reform, 

I am yours most cordially, 


C. B, Tittinenmasrt, 
Boston, Feb. 5, 1874. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 10WA. 


Epitrors Journaut.—The Anti-Monopolists 
in the Legislature of Iowa, have just elected 
Mrs. Ives, Engrossing Clerk, Mrs. Van Pelt, 
Enrolling Clerk, Misses Sadie Spurlock and 
Annie Christy, Paper-folders. 

The second Biennial Convention of the State 
Temperance Association, met here on the 20th, 
and Mr. C. E. Fuller offered the following 
preamble and resolutions which were adopted 
by a two-thirds vote: 

Whereas, The vice of intemperance, inflicts 
its direst consequences upon Woman, and 
whereas, our, hope for the final triumph of 
the Seugerense cause rests upon proper laws, 
vigorously enforced, and whereas, a vastly 
larger percentage of women, than men are in 
favor of such laws and their enforcement, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the vote of women upon this 
question, if upon no other, is an element of 
strength which we cannot afford to do without. 

Yours truly, M.A. W, 

Des Moines, Jan. 80, 1874. 





WHO IS SAXE HOLM? 


In the WoMAN’s JouRNAL of the 17th inst. 
is a quotation from the Springfield Republican, 
attributing the authorship of the Saxe Holm 
stories to Mrs. Helen Hunt. This statement 
may have been contradicted, but if so the cor- 
rection has not come under my notice. 

I know the name of the author, but am not 
at liberty to divulge it. This much however 
I may say without breach of confidence: The 
author of the Saxe Holm stories is not H. H., 
is not a man, is not two or three people. 

Saxe Holm is an unmarried and still young 
woman, living in an inland town in the State 
of New York. No heroine whom she describes 
in her stories is more heroic than she has shown 
herself in meeting the trials and hardships of 
real life. She shrinks from publicity, and has 
hidden her identity under a variety of nommes 
de plume, the most frequently used being Saxe 
Holm. I presume if she stood here beside me 
she would lay her hand cn my pen tostay this 
correction, but I cannot bear to see her well- 
earned laurels laid at the feet of another, es- 
pecially at the feet cf one who isso rich in her 
own right, and who, of all women, would be 
least willing to appropriate honors not her 
own. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
Dansville, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1874. 





IT IS NOT TRUE. 


Epitor Woman’s JournaL:—The follow- 
ing statement appears in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Is it true? Ava C. Bowes, 


Strange as it may appear, it is true none the 
less, that the lady school teachers of Boston 
are unanimously opposed to their own sex serv- 
ing on School Boards, or Committees, as they 
style these educational governors and director® 
in many of the New fngland .States, The 
school mistresses question not the fitness of 
women from a mental point of view, but are 
not in favor of clothing them with the new 
power, because, “from their own sex, the teach- 
ers can and do expect nothing but snubbing,” 
and, therefore, “prefer to remain under mat 
culine government.” Under our new Consti- 
tution the ladies of Pennsylvania—all that 
have reached the age of twenty-one years—are 
eligible to all positions under our school sys- 
tem, and, if once elected, will enter upon the 
discharge of their new duties whether the 
teachers are for or against them. In Masea- 
chusetts the legal eligibility of women a8 
School Committee officials is not clearly de- 
fined, and, if declared by law in their favor, 
the feminine teachers of the ‘Hub’? may pre- 
pare themselves for what they term a ‘“‘snub- 
bing,” unless they should form a sisterhood of 
the ruler and birch and strike against serving 
in school districts where their own sex have 
voices and votes in the controlling committee. 

We thank our friend, Mrs. Bowles, for gi¥- 
ing us an opportunity to contradict this im- 
pudent mistatement. It is totally untrue; we 
hear of only one expression among the lady 
teachers of Boston, and that is an emphatic 
condemnation of the attempt to exclude wo 
men from the School Committee. 





The intolerance and presumption of the Bos 
ton School Committee in assuming to veto the 
action of the people in the selection of theif 
public servants seems quite anomalous. Why 


should not other boards of town or county offi- 
cers undertake to turn their colleagues, who 
might not be entirely satisfactory to them, out 





of office ?—Boston Traveller. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


In Philadelphia, at the Municipa) Election 
recently, Ward 13 chose as School Directors 
—Mrs. Harriet W.. Paist, Mrs. George W. 
Woelpper, Rev. E. H. Nevin. 


The lower House of the Missouri Legisla- 
ture, on the 27th ult, after a spirited debate, 
rejected a bill to allow women to be elected to 
office under the school laws by a vote of thirty 
to seventy-seven. 


Mrs. Colt makes it a point, rain or shine, 
to take a walk through her pistol factory 
twice a week. The promenade is healthful 
and consolatory, especially when people are 
at loggerheads and want weapons. 


The Woman’s Exponent of Utah observes 
that, “A change of the Suffrage laws of France 
is proposed, by which 4,000,000 persons would 
be deprived of franchise,” and adds, “the Terri- 
tories of the United States of America are 
not alone in their struggle for freedom.” 


The Woman’s Social Education Society of 
New York, held its regular weekly meeting 
at Plympton Hall, Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 





. 21th. Rebecca A. Morse read a paper, enti- 


tled “The Art of Growing.” The paper was 
published in full in the next day’s Herald. 


The very able argument of Mrs. Margaret V. 
Longley, before the Special Committee in the 
Constitutional Convention of Ohio, has been 
printed in tract form, and is for sale at five 
dollars a hundred. Address Elias Longley, 
office of the Times and Chronicle, Cincinnati, O. 


Mr. W. S. Robinson, wife and son, sailed 
last Monday for a six-months’ ramble in Eu- 
rope—provided he can submit to loitering for 
80 long a period. Warm wishes for his restor- 
ed health will go with him from numerous 
friends. Collector Russell kindly put the rev- 
enue-cutter at the service of his friends to see 
him off down the harbor. 


The question of Woman Suffrage promises 
to come before the House of Representatives 
for debate in a novel way. General Maxwell, 
who contests Mr. Cannon’s seat as Delegate 
from Utah, claims that the enfranchisement 
of Woman by the Territorial Legislature is 
null and void. Whenthe Committee on Elec- 
tions reports, the subject will probably give 
rise to a lively debate. 


A brutal husband in Syracuse turned his 
wife out doors one night last week and she was 
frozen to death in the snow which was knee 
deep. He declared in his testimony that he 
had horsewhipped her before they were mar- 
ried three months. They had fifteen children, 
and ajl these years she has suffered the most 
cruel treatment. The coroner’s jury only cen- 
sured him. 


Of the five newspapers published in Boston 
in 1774, one of them, the Boston News-Letter, 
was published by Margaret Draper, widow, and 
her partner, Robert Boyle. They separated 
before the commencement of hostilities, when 
John Howe became her partner, and remained 
in business with her until the British troops left 
Boston, when the News-Letter ended. It was 
the only newspaper printed in Boston during 
the siege. 


The Portland Press is out strongly for Wo- 
man Suffrage. It says: “The cause has now 
taken so firm a hold on the masses of the peo- 
ple and so enlisted the interest of persons in 
all stations, that it cannot be safely ignored or 
slighted by the most wary politician. With 
the press of the State almost a unit in its favor 
and so strong a popular support, Maine should 
be the first State to remove political disabili- 
ties from women.” 


The Nantucket Mirror gives a very inter- 
esting and pleasant account of the lecture by 
Miss Eastman in that place, and of the bril- 
liant reception given her by Sorosis, when 
songs, speeches and toasts were had, with a 
grand supper? not second to those given at 
Delmonico’s. The occasion seems to have 
been almost perfect. Miss Eastman has the 
credit of having given the first lecture on Wo- 
man Suffrage on that island, and to have car- 
tied the public sentiment of the whole com- 
munity in its favor. 


Madame Bazaine, according to Figaro, must 


bea very charming woman. That authority * 


declares that “her figure is excellent, her move- 
ments as gracefully vavacious as those of a 
kitten, while her feet and hands are simply im- 
perceptible.” Thus does Jenkins flourish in 
Paris. What should we think if a newspaper 
should pronounce a man worthy of admiration 
because his “figure was excellent, his move- 
ments as gracefully vivacious as those of a kit- 
ten, and his hands and feet imperceptibly 
small ?” 


The popular desire to have women on the 
School Committee was sufficiently shown by 
the votes they received at the election. In 
Ward 6, Miss Abby W. May had 755, the op- 
position candidate obtaining only 109 votes. 
Ward 11 exhibited great unanimity in favor of 
the lady candidate for the School Board, Miss 
Lucretia Crocker, whose vote was 997, only a 
few scattering ballots being cast in opposition. 
In Ward 14, Miss Lucia M. Peabody had 848 
votes. The highest vote for any other candi- 
date for the School Board was 687. 


Whether the women of 1973 will commem- | 
orate the cows of South Glastonbury with a 
milk-party centennial, as those of 1873 cele- 
brated the tea-party of a hundred years ago, 
or whether the doughty resistance of Julia 
and Abbie Smith will pass into oblivion as the 
years advance, and their confiscated cows fail 
to be consecrated in the world’s history, they 
have, at least, succeeded in stating the plea 
for Woman’s claim to the ballot in the most 
tangible and forcible form, for the apprehen- 
sion of a practical and candid people, in which 
it has yet been presented.— Detroit Tribune. 


The Brooklyn Presbytery has renewed its 
unreasonable and unchristian persecution of 
Miss Smiley and of the Presbyterian ministers 
who have permitted her to preach the Gospel. 
Can any inconsistency be greater than is 
shown by men who profess to believe that 
eternal misery will be the fate of all uncon- 
verted men and women, yet who seek to put 
a gag in the mouth of an Orthodox, eloquent, 
consistent Christian woman, in order to pre- 
vent her from warning sinners to flee from the 
wrath tocome? Does this Presbytery believe 
itsowucreed? The great world of unbelievers 
will find it difficult to give it credit for sincer- 
ity. 


The question of “Saxe Holm’s” identity has 
been lately agitated in the daily papers, one 
of which, out of the abundance of its knowl- 
edge, affirmed that “Saxe Holm” and Mrs. 
Helen Hunt were one and the same. Mrs. 
Hunt promptly and positively denied the alle- 
gation, and the mystery still remains unsolved. 
We do not see how any careful reader could 
ever imagine—much less recognize— a like- 
ness between Saxe Holm’s stories and Mrs, 
Hunt’s literary work. The latest theory ag to 
the Saxe Hoim mystery, supposes the stories 
published over this name to have been jointly 
written by two or morehands. To Mrs. Hunt 
are attributed the few poems which are scat- 
tered through the stories. This theory would 
be plausible, but for the improbability of Mrs. 
H’s joining in any literary partnership, what- 
ever.—Literary World. 


The news of the death of Mme. Parepa- Rosa 
comes to us, upon this side of the water, with 
startling suddenness. 
her illness was telegraphed to her friends in 
America only a day or two since, but there 
was no suggestion of the possibility of a fatal 
termination. No details have yet been re- 
ceived, nor does the telegram announce the 
exact cause of her death, but, judging from 
attendant circumstances, it resulted from puer- 
peral fever, a child having been born several 
days since, which survived but a few hours. 
In her death the musical world bas suffered an 
irreparable loss. Out of the multitude who as- 
pired to her professional position, we know of 
none who combine the manifold excellences of 
the deceased—her sweetness of temper, her 
kindness to rising talent and her appreciation 
of the good qualities of those professionally 
associated with her; the warmth and steadi- 
ness of her friendship and her allegiance to the 
public. Those who knew her best, will feel 
her loss most deeply. 


A novel incident occurred in the Synagogue 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on Saturday, the 24th ult. 
At the conclusion of the sermon of the Rev. 
Dr. Falk, of the Temple Congregation “Beth 
Zion,” he requested his audience to remain 
quiet in their seats for about ten minutes af- 
ter concluding the morning service, at the end 
of which time Mr. Sigmund Levyn, the Secre- 
tary of the congregation, led forth from the 
choir Miss Matilda Brock, daughter of Mr. 
Brock, the President, and conducting her to 
the pew of her parents, addressed her in a neat 
speech, dwelling on the interest she had taken 
for a great many years as a class leader in the 
Sabbath School, and in developing the pres- 
ent efficient choir of the Temple; and, in con- 
cluding, presented her, on behalf of the Con 
gregation, with a full set of solid’ silver, con- 
taining eight pieces, elegantly finished and en- 
graved. The recipient, as well as‘her parents, 
were so completely taken by surprise that they 
were unable to respond, and both were moved 
to tears. The scene will long be remembered 
by those who witnessed it. 


The vote by which the women were expell- ' 


ed from the School Board was as follows: 

Yeas—W.T.Adams(“Oliver Optic”), Ira Al- 
len, J. H. Allen (‘‘Student and Schoolmate’’), 
Beaumont, Bennett, Breck, Chapin, Cilley, 
Daniels, Deblois, Dunn, Fabyan, Fallon, Fras- 
er, Gray, Hayden, Hutchins (‘‘Mfssionary 
Herald”), Learnard, Rey. Dr. Samuel K. Lo- 
throp, McDonald, Rev. Dr. John O. Means, 
Miles, E. G. Morse, James Morse, Neale, No- 
ble, Norton, O’Connor, O’Kane, John P. Ord- 
way, Palmer, Perkins, Porter, Prescott ( Alder- 
man). Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, Ricker, Slade, 
Smalley, Toland, Tucker, Underwood (‘‘Eng- 
lish Literature’), Wentworth—45. Nays— 
Willard S. Allen, Baldwin, Blakemore, Brown, 
Campbell, Carty, Chapman, Connor, Lucretia 
Crocker, Cruft, Curtis, Cushing, Darling, Dill- 
away, Filkins, Finney, Fitzgerald, Flint, 
Greene, Kinsley, Kneeland, Mason, Abby W. 
May, McDonough, Merrill, Moseley, Lucia M. 
Peabody, Peterson, Seaverns, Shattuck, South- 
worth, Stedman, Thayer, ‘Tilden, Tripp, Wash- 
burn, Willard, Williams, Williamson, Wilson, 
Woods, Wright—42. Absent or Not Voting— 
W. P. Adams, J. M. Badger, Beckley, Chaney, 
Colman, Emery, Fennelly, Fogg, Foster, Frost, 
Leonard, Lloyd, Mahan, Marden, Moran, Mur- 
phy, Parker, Plummer, J. W. Porter, Quinn, 





Read, Shurtleff, Waldock, Wise, the M 
President of the Common Council—26. so 





BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


INDIGNATION MEETING OF MISS PEA- 
BODY'S CONSTITUENTS. 

A mass meeting of citizens of Ward 14, and 
of the citizens at large, was held in Institute 
Hall, Boston, Monday evening, for the purpose 
of expressing their indignation at the action 
of the School Committee in rejecting Miss Pea- 
body, member-elect from the ward. A goodly 
audience, composed about équally of ladies 
and gentlemen, in all probably about five hun- 
dred, gathered. The officers of the meeting, 
among them gentlemen of no little prominence, 
occupied seats on the platform. The exercises 
were very interesting to all who listened to 
them. The addresses were well received, and 
the speakers were so well selected that the 
subject was considered in almost every light. 
‘The legal arguments were presented especially 
by Judge Russell and the Hon. George S. Hale. 
The Hon. Charles W. Slack and the Hon. 
George H. Monroe represented a combination 
of legal opinion and the popular sentiment, 
while A. W. Beard, John E, Fitzgerald, Esq., 
the Hon Jonathan A, Lane and others confined 
themselves almost exclusively to the latter. 
The meeting continued for more than two 
hours without any apparent change in the size 
of the audience. 

Mr. R. C. Nicnots called the meeting to or 
der at quarter of eight, and read the following 
list of officers : 


President.—The Rev. Dr. A.J. Patterson; Vice- 
Presidents, Donald Kennedy, Joseph H. Chadwick, 
William Lloyd Garrison, the Rev. Edward KE. Hale, 
Rowland Worthington, George B. Nichols, Samuel T. 
Cobb, Joseph G. Shedd, John Backup, John A. Scott, 
the Rev. C. C. Carpenter, William H. Seener, Walter 
tarnsworth, Joseph Murdoch, Samuel Little; Secre- 
taries, William A. Blossom, Franklin Williams and 
Henry W. Fuller. 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. DR. PATTERSON. 

He then introduced the President, Mr. Pat- 
TERSON, who spoke as follows : 

LapDIEs AND GENTLEMEN.—Do we live in a 
republic? Have we free government in the city 
ot Boston? Is it our privilege to determine 
for ourselves who shall administer our affairs ¢ 
We have been accustomed to think that we 
had this privilege. Within the past few years 
we have sacrificed millions of treasure, we have 
poured out rivers of blood, that a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people, 
might not perish from the earth; and we have 
rested securely in the conviction that we were 


The first intimation of | free citizens in the enjoyment of a republican 


form of government. ut some of us begin to 
feel that we are a little out at sea. We hard- 
ly know whether we have a free city or a city 
that is deprived of the blessing of liberty. A 
little while ago we met in a nominating Conven- 
tion. We put in nomination one who was 
wise, one who was true, one who was compe- 
tent for a responsible position of trust in con- 
nection with the affairs of our city. We met 
on election day and confirmed that nomina. 
tion by such a vote as has scarcely ever, I may 
say never, been given any individual in this 
ward. The certificate of election was duly 
prepared, and when the body came to organize, 
our representative appeared. The certificate 
was presented. It was submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Elections. That Committee decided 
that the election was legal and that our repre- 
sentative had a right to the seat to which she 
had been assigned, It comes to pass, notwith- 
standing all this, that this seat is declared va- 
cant, and nullification is established in our city. 

We speak by almost the unanimous suffrages 
of our people, and two or three men usurp the 
authority to say it shall be otherwise, for had 
two votes been changed in connection with 
this matter the decision would have been re- 
versed, And nowthe question arises, have 
we free government in Boston? Is the voice 
of the people the fundamental law, or have we 
usurpation in our midst ?—for we can charac- 
terize it by no otber term than nullification or 
usurpation, when two or three men stand up 
in their places and counteract the endeavors 
and purposes of the sovereign people, that 
have been Carried out at the expense of thou- 
sands of treasure. We are here to-night to 
discuss this question, not to discuss the ques- 
tions of women’s rights or women’s wrongs. 
It may be said the precedent is against the 
sending of women to represent us on the 
School Board of our city and State? Do you 
say the Constitution is against all this? Do 
you not understand and did they not under- 
stand that it is no new thing for women to be 
appointed on the School Committees in the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts? I ran 
into the State House this afternoon to look at 
the returns from some cities and towns of the 
Commonwealth. I had only time to glance 
over perhaps one-sixth of all, and in that small 
proportion, taking them just as they happened 
to come, I found some twenty-six women on 
the School Boards. [Applause.] Shall I men- 
tion some of the places ?—Provincetown, Fall 
River, Taunton, Mansfield, Norton, Lynn, Dan- 
vers, Melrose, Reading,—and I want to say 
that, in Reading, the woman is the only mem- 
ber of the Committee who is competent or pre- 
tends to be competent to examine the high 
school in the town. |Applause.] I have no 
doubt that to-night there are one bundred wo- 
men connected with the School Committees 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It 
is no new thing. Is it said it is not in accord- 
ance with the law of the Commonwealth! 
How does it happen that it has not been dis- 
covered till now? and bow does it come that 
these individuals, who have had no special 
training in this matter, should determine 
whether it is law or whether it is not law? 
There is a proper tribunal that should decide. 
They were not competent; why did they not 
refer it to the court? It isa principle in law 
that a person who is charged with a crime is 
considered as innocent till proven guilty. But 
these ladies have been driven from their seats 
first and then sent to the courts. Now the 
cour's should have decided first, and till then 
these individuals should have been considered 
as competent to fill the positions to which they 
have been assigned by the people. Isay again, 
that we are not here to discuss women’s rights 
or women’s wrongs. We are here to discuss 


our own rights, our own privileges as citizens 
of the Commonwealth, and determine, if we 
can, whether we have free government in Bos- 
ton. 


} THE RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. Gro. H. Monroe then offered the fol. | 2Ot eligible. 


| lowing resolutions : | 


| _ Resolved, That the course of the School Committee 
of the 2th ult. | 
jes elected to 
membership of that body, is, in the opinion of this 
meeting ill-considered and unjust, injurious to the ed- 
ucational interests of the city, and especially a wron 
| to those wards which have chosen to be re pea | 
| by the ladies who have thus been excluded from its | 
councils. | 
Resolved, That in view of the fact that such action 
was taken in the absence of a considerable number of 
the School Committee, and was accomplished by a 
ntinority of those elected to that body, we ask of the 
School Board that the subject be re-opened, and that 
opportunity be afforded to those who feel aggrieved 
y its action to appear In remonstrance. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be selected by 
the chair to i the above resolutions, and to ask 
of the School Committee that the sentiment of this 
meeting, representing, as we believe it does, the voloe 
of Ward 4, be heard upon the subject. 


REMARKS OF MR, MONROB. 

Mr. Monroe said that he felt the citizens of 
the ward had been injured by the action ofthe 
School Committee. It was a wrong in the 
sense that the ladies elected had been depriv- 


ed of the rights the citizens had conferred upon 
them. It was a wrong inasmuch as the citi- 
zens of Ward 14, 11 and 9 were deprived of 
representation in the School Committee by 
persons of their own choice. It was a wrong 
to the good fame of the city of Boston, a cit 
that was foremost always in good works, whic 
was progressive, if any city on the continent 
was progressive. It was a wrong that the first 
opportunity for enlarging the sphere of Woman 
should be crushed and defeated by a single 
body of representative men. It was a libel 
upon the fair fame of the city. He then spoke 
ot the statute which bore upon the matter. It 
provided that suitable persons should be elect- 
ed. They should be of good moral habits. 
Members had sat there of not strictly moral 
character. Men had been there of not uni- 
formly temperate habits, yet no word of re- 
monstrance was raised against their being 
there ; but because these members didn’t hap- 
pen to be of the sex of the greater part of the 
members, the majority united in the gallant 
and magnanimous work of turning out the wo- 
men, and they succeeded. There was not one 
word of argument raised against the women re- 
taining their seats. The of reply was, “The 
City Solicitor said they had no right to be 
present and act in the Board.” The City So- 
licitor said no such thing. He said that as the 
Supreme Court had decided another question 
a certain way, the probability was it would de- 
cide this question the same way. But who 
was the City Solicitor? He was not a judge, 
although an ex-judge. He was not a lawyer, 
and his word was not law. ‘There was a law- 
yer on the platform, also an ex-judge (he re- 
ferred to Judge Russell), who had a different 
opinion. It was not long ago that the City So- 
licitor had given an opinion that it was not le- 
gal to found the normal schools, The Com- 
mittee paid no attention to that, but scoufed 
at it then and still. It was because they want- 
ed the normal school. They didn’t want wo- 
men, and so they had suddenly shown a won- 
derful respect for the City Solicitor’s opinion. 
He, the speaker, thought the other representa- 
tives from the ward ought to be brought to ac- 
count for their action. They had done the 
ward and the citizens wrong. This matter of 
conscience was no excuse., They might say 
they had acted conscientiously, but it was their 
duty to have an enlightened conscience in the 
matter. It was their duty to form just judg- 
ment, and it was the duty of the citizens to hold 
them to account. Now he held that as they 
had voted to unseat the women utterly in vio- 
lation of the rights, utterly in violation of the 
opinions of the citizens of the ward, that they 
should be made to answer for it. He under- 
stood there was but one course to be followed 
in returning the ladies to their seats. The 
School Committee iteelf would have to be ap- 
aled to, and a revieal of its action obtained. 
le hoped a sentiment would go out from the 
meeting that would be felt in the Board. 


SPEECH OF JUDGE RUSSELL. 
JuDGE RussELL was then introduced. He 
spoke as follows: 

‘ FELLOw-C1TIZENS :—I have come here as a 
citizen of Boston, aggrieved by an attempt to 
deprive me of my rights under thelaw. Many 
hundred legal voters of Ward 6 have elected 
an excellent woman, an “inhabitant” of that 
ward, to represent them in the School Com- 


mittee. Let me say, in passing, that this was 
not done by the advocates of female suffrage, 
but by the friends of improved education. A 
few of us do believe that government would 
be better administered if women shared it. 
But we are a minority, and we shall long 
continue in the minority if we are not hur- 
ried into premature victory by the mistakes 
and misdeeds of others. ard 6 is eminently 
conservative—at least the white portion of 
it. Yet in a full caucus not one voice was 
raised against the nomination. It was an 
honest effort by the people-to improve our 
schools for the children of the people. We 
selected a lady of great ability and worth. I 
shall not be charged with exaggeration in say- 
ing that, in point of intelligence and charac- 
ter, she is fully up to the average of the Bos- 
ton School Committee. Our candidate, like 
yours, was practically acquainted with the 
workings of that great educational charity, 
the Freedman’s Aid Society. She was one of 
those who in evil days had dared to stand up 
for the poor and the oppressed against the 
prejudices of that time. But whatever her 
fitress, she was our choice. And we chose 

her to represent the voters of that ward, not 
.to represent the School Committee of that 
ward, or of Ward %, or of Ward 5 or of Ward 
14. And when committee men ef those and of 
other wards combine to expel her, they not 
only defraud her but they disfranchise us. It is 
not merely the cause of three women that we 
plead, but the cause of three thousand men, and 
of all men who vote in this city. And without 

imputing any bad motives, looking only to re- 
sults, I say deliberately that there never was 
a plainer outrage on popular rights than this 
attempt to annul the will of 80 many voters. 

Of course, there have been usurpations more 

grievous to be borne, more provoking, more 

oppressive, but none more manifest and pal- 

pable than this. Let me briefly state the 

law. The city charter calls for the election of 


of Boston, in its action at the meetin: 
| in declaring vacant the seats of the 








And I look in vain for any proof that they are 
The Bill of Rights says: “All 
elections ought to be free.” That is all we 
want. And in explanation it adds: “and all 
the inhabitants of this government, having 
such qualifications as they shall establish by 
their frame of government, bave an equal 
right to elect officers and to be elected for 
public employment.”’ The meaning is plain. 
All who have the constitutional qualificatioas 
to elect may elect without any additional re- 
quirements; all who have the constitutional 
qualidcations to be elected may be elected 
without additional requirements. But the 
Constitution fixes no qualification for School 
Committee, therefore elections are absolutely 
free. But even this liberal clause has been 
perverted to serve as arestriction. And we 
are told that the right to elect and to be elec- 
ted are reciprocal; that no one can elect who 
cannot be elected, and oice versa. I do not 
find this in the constitution. But I do find 
that no person shall be eligible as Governor 
who has not lived in the State for seven years, 
while only one year’s residence is required 
for the man who votes for a Governor. Nor 
can any person be Governor who does not 
own a freehold worth one thousand 
Who ever heard that a man could not vote for 
Governor unless he owned land valued at 
$3333 331-3 (the old value of a thcusand 
pounds)? Yet such an estate would be neces- 
sary for each voter, ifthe right to choose and 
to be chosen were reciprocal. There may be 
citizens who “have come down to us fiom 
former generations,” ms their old ideas 
with them, who wish we & proper quali- 
fication. But itis almost too common-place 
to repeat that the poorest man’s vote for Gov- 
ernor is as good as the ballot of the richest 
man, Other illustrations might be given. It 
would be easy to find instances where a man 
is eligible for office who cannot vote. But 
this is enough to prove that the right to vote 
and to be voted for are not reciprocal. The 
framers of our Constitution did not establish 
arule in one article and then enact a dozen 
violations of it in subsequent articles. But it 
is said that the Supreme Court have decided 
that women cannot be Justices of the Peace, 
Certainly, they have done so; and that de- 
cision is, 80 far as it goes, one of our authori- 
ties in favor of the right of women to serve on 
School Committees. The Governor asked 
the court whether he could appoint women 
to this office. To so grave a question from 
so high a source, it is presumed that the 
court gave a full answer. They would not 
give one reason or two reasons applicable to 
this office, and keep back “another shot in 
the locker’’ for an inferior office when that 
came in question. They gave their reasons, 
—namely, that the office is judicial, and that 
itis provided for in the Constitution. They 
go on to say that history shows that the fram- 
ers of the Constitution did not contemplate 
the holding of office by women. Now, this 
may not be satisfactory to everybody, but 
everybody can understand it. We know that 
when the men of 1780 spoke of Justices, they 
only thought of men. But the Schoo! Com- 
mittee do not hold office under the Constitu- 
tion. It is in general an office under the 
statutes,—and under statutes in which by law 
“words importing the masculine gender may 
be applied to females.” And, in Boston, it is 
an office provided for by the charter, which 
only requires that the elect should be a per- 
son and an inhabitant oftheland. Certainly, 
when the courts say that Woman cannot bea 
Justice, because that is a constitutional office, 
we are encouraged to believe that she may 
hold an offiee which is not constitutional, 
But it is said that Mr. Healy has given an 
opinion, and this is binding on the Commit- 
tee. Now I have too great respect for the 
intelligence of the Committee-men to believe 
that, on consideration, any one of them will 
say that the City Solicitor can make Jaw for 
Boston. If this be so, Solicitor Healy makes 
Woman ineligible here, while Solicitor Nelson 
would make her eligible in Worcester; and 
the people of Melrose, who have no Solicitor, 
get their law frorh Samuel E. Sewall (and 
they couldn’t get it from a purer source,) and 
Woman ia eligible there. Nobody believes 
this. Indeed, one cause of the delusion which 
prevailed for a time on this point arose from 
our amiable Boston habit of thinking not 
only that Boston is the best place in the coun- 
try (which, of course, everybcdy admits,) but 
that it is the only place—which is an error. 
Let me state some consequences of this no- 
tion about the Solicitor. Law would not only 
vary with municipal boundaries, it would vary 
from time to time. The Solicitor is elected an- 
nually. Suppose a new one should be chosen 
this month—I sincerely hope this will not hap- 
n; we all res Mr. Healy, not only for 
is legal learning, but for his perfect integrity. 
His only trouble is in his constitutional aver- 
sion to new ideas. As one of his honored as- 
sociates says of himself: “If he had lived at 
the time of the Creation, he would have objec- 
ted to the innovation. He would have protes- 
ted in behalf of the vested rights of Chaos.” 
Let us do as we always have done. Let us 
take Mr. Healy’s opinion as a lawyer on ques- 
tions of title, of boundary, of liability for high- 
way damages, and when he gives his opinion 
on any matter affected by the current of mod- 
ern thought, let us disregard it as heretofore 
and go on our way peacefully. And above all, 
let us not mistake his “opinion” on any subject 
for the law of the land; but if a new Solicitor 
were chosen whose views were opposed to Mr. 
Healy’s, the vote must be reversed. And if 
that Solicitor should by any accident cease to 
hold office and be replaced by a man of differ- 
ent views, once more the law of Boston would 
be changed, and all this in one short year. 
The opinion of the City Solicitor is not the law 
of the State, and therefore it is not the law of 
the city. But “why don’t the ladies go to 
court to learn the law?” For one reason, be- 
because the School Cummittee will not let them 
go. The action of the Committee, as I believe, 
prevents any one from testing the eligibility of 
women in the Supreme Court. The city char- 
ter provides that the School Committee shall 
have authority to decide upon all questions re- 
lative to the qualifications, elections and Te- 
turns of their members. This power is given 
without any restriction,—without even the 
restrictions that limit the power of the two 
branches of our Legislature in such cases. In 
my view, the Committee may reject any mem- 
ber, on account of sex, or creed, or color; 
they may reject or expel any member without 








“inhabitants’’ of each ward as members of 
the Committee. The General Statutes pro- 
vide that all ‘‘residents’’ shall be regarded as 
“inhabitants.” There is no question that 
the ladies whom we elected were residents. 





giving a reason; and no legal tribunal can re- 
vise their action. I believe this to be the law 
of the State as laid down in the analogouscase 
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POETRY. 


“ALL IS WELL.” 
BY MRA. AGNES HASKELL. 


Whither have you passed to-day, 
Gentle spirits, tell me, pray? 


Did you meet my winsome, brown-eyed baby 


On your way? 
Did you catch the yellow gleam 
Ot hie wavy. flaxen hair’ 
And his silk frock's snowy sheen 
On the far-off summer sir? 
And the little sleeping face 
Lily fair’ 
Think you will he lonely be 
When “Mainma”™ he cannot see? 
He was such a tender little darling— 
Only three! 
And I called Him all my own; 
Fancy up the glad years sped, 
Making him a mau strong-grown, 
Tall of form and grand of head; 
But, dear child! I could never 
Make him dead! 
Strange to see the crib unpressed 
By my baby, golden-tressed! 
Oh, the days drag weary with no song-bird 
In the neat! 
And I cannot, dare not, glance 
From my window to the sea, 
Where | is lightsome feet did dance 
Oft between the shore and me, 
Till the very white-capped waves 
Laughed in glee! 
And my cowardly feet scarce dare 
Falter up the silent stair 
To his play-room, to tind sad reminders— 
Ouly there! 
Here the tasseled cap of blue 
That has pressed that sunny head; 
There, the tiny, half-worn shoe 
Turned into a fairy sled; 
“Matin’ be’ve,” the prattling lips 
Oft have said. 
Here I see with tear-blind eye 
Once-loved playthings all thrown by: 
Rocking-horse and soldiers, drum and trumpet 
Idle lie. 
In a closet large and trim 
Hanging in a showy row, 
Costly garments made for him, 
Gay with button, braid and bow— 
Ah! the many nothings dear 
Mothers know! 


Shrinkingly I ope the door; 
No step bounds across the floor, 
No face lifts, all flushed with dimpled laughter, 
As of yore! 
No pet climbs upon my knee, 
And I wildly question why 
Some poor child of poverty 
Had not been the first to die— 
Why God needed my one lamb 
For the sky! 
Was it that I loved him so? 
Ah! God planted love I know. 
Or, lest with my cherub I bhd fancied 
Heaven below? 
Yes; my all of Heaven was here! 
Well, perhaps—nay ! God doth well! 
His wings cleft my white way there, 
Flown out their hindering shell— 
Ob! lovable, fair wonder 
Of ashell! 
* . . * . * 
There’sa child across the street— 
Hair of gold, and eyes of brown; 
Bare and tanned the wee, plump feet; 
Round form clad in well-patched gown, 
And his mother toils each day 
In the town. 
All my soul is racked with pain 
Such mad fancies crowd my brain, 
As I sit and watch this other baby 
Through the pane. 
I grow wild to see her kiss 
Hastily the wistful face, 
Then away !—scarce time to miss 
It from its warm resting-place; 
This I drink with hungry eyes 
"Tween the lace. 
Sobbing in my leisure drear; 
“Ah! poor, little, lonely dear! 
That soft heart would miss no fond caressing 
Were you here! 
Yet you could not take his place, 
Though a thousand times more fair 
Were your pretty baby face, 
And your silken, sunny hair, 
And your haunting eyes of brown, 
Asking care!’’ 


Gentle spirits, hasten ye! 
Much I fear yon wild, dark sea, 
Where my helpless babe is drifting—drifting 
Out from me! 
Bring him back! my baby—mine! 
Ah! I miss the “noisy” feet, 
And the roguish eyes ashine, 
And the ringing laugh so sweet— 
All that made the gladsome years 
Far too fleet! 
Shall I see him nevermore ? 
Hark! a step is at the door! 
Ab! *tis but the wild waves beating, beating 
On the shore! 
Look! Whence yonder path of light 
Over frowning wave and shore? 
Angels leading baby bright 
Up to Eden’s pearly door! 
There my bird shall soar untired 
_ Evermore! 


Over there, across the way, 
There are happy hearts to-day ; 
For his sake, I have deeded house and land 
Theirs alway. 
d I, kneeling by the pane, 
Hear again a wee drum beat, 
And through tears, that fall like rain, 
See two bright-shod, tripping feet; 
Yet Iwhisper: “ ‘All is well,’ 
Baby sweet!’ 


— Selected. 





RESPECT FOR WOMAN TESTS MAN. . 


So much as one holds Woman in esteem, 
Purely or basely as he deals with love, 

So much is his regard for honor, or 

So little; such the honor he receives! 

Who not himself respects, honors not woman: 
Who does not honor woman, knows he love? 
Who knows not love, ean he know honor then? 
Who knows not honor, what has he beside? 
—The Layman’s Breviary. 


t For the Woman's Journal. 


PROSCRIBED, 


| BY MISS G. F. GILBERT. 
Caaprer 1X ContTINveD. 

She saw it; there it lay, mutilated, defaced, 
worn by time; but the number complete, and | 
| the private mark upon it still discernible. 

“There is no culprit, Godfrey,” she said, 
| “You are not the victim ofintentional wrong. | 

It was the hand of no mortal being that | 

worked your ruin, but a blind, relentless fate. 
| How it is I cannot see, but you will know all | 
| when you find it. Get the building into your | 

possession without loss of time. You can 
| borrow money for the first payment from your 
| rich friend, Jose Diego. Pull it down, and 
| search beneath it. The old owner is the 
| present one, write to him at once.’’ 
| Then followed directions as to how to pro- 
ceed so as not to betray myself or my pur- 
| pose, full, clear, explicit; everything was re- 
| membered ; no point however small, was over- 

locked or forgotten. 

The nuble task was completed that I had 
| drawn her back to earth to perform, and not 
one moment too soon, was it accomplished. 
She had but just regained her normal state 
when Don Almagroentered. A marked change 
| had come upon bim ; face and air spoke a 
| man at rest. The wildness had gone from his 

eye, the gloom from ‘his visage. There was 

assurance in place of apprehension ; hope in- 
| stead of dread. He had resumed, too, the 
| erect carriage and the air habitual to those of 
his haughty blood. Courteous as ever, his 
manners towards me, for the first time, 
marked the difference that marked our station. 
A change that could be felt as well as seen,— 
significant and ominous. He held an open 
letter in his hand. He advanced directly to 
where Anna sat, aud raised her face to his, 
gazing upon it with a pride that smacked of 
trium pb. 

“My daughter will adorn her bridal with 
more than her pristine bloom,” he said. ‘To- 
day is the second ;” he glanced at the letter 
he held in his hand; ‘Father Francis will be 
here as soon before the twentieth as possible.” 

The mention of that ominous date was like 
a thunderbolt in a clear sky. It shocked us 
from our dream; it shattered the ideal. I 
cannot tell what I suffered in that first bitter 
nioment, standing face to face with the dread 
reality. I glanced at Anna; the shock upon 
her seemed just as sharp and sudden. She 
bent her head over the hand he had given 
her, to hide her pallid, startled face. Fortu- 
nately, Don Almagro was too absorbed in bis 
own thoughts; aud too hurried by manifold 
engagements to notice either of us; unmind- 
ful of the change that had come upon her, he 
turned courteously to me. 

“You will have reason for congratulation, 
Doctur, when a patient that has taxed your 
strength so heavily is finally off your hands; 
but the case, however burdensome, was a 
lucky one for you. Through her, you have 
reached in a moment, what it might have 
taken years of toil to attain; your skill is 
noised abroad, and will make your fortune.” 

At a loss what to say, I was spared the trou- 
ble of replying, for just then, Don Almagro 
was hastily summoned from the room. 

The shock his words had occasioned had 
paralyzed us both. Heart and soul bad been 
so joined, so welded together, that separation 
was like the rending of soul and body; there 
was the sense of loss; the bitter bereavement; 
the dreary misery of death. 

Pallid and wan with inward agony, we 
looked into each other’s face. She was the 
first to speak. “Godfrey! she said. She 
stretched forth her helpless hands, and her 
voice was like the faint voice of the dying. 
Her anguish swept away all her coy timidity, 
her shy reserve, and all the tenderness she 
felt for me burst forth. 

With wild words of endearment and pas- 
sionate caresses, she laid her pallid cheek 
against mine, blanched at the thought of her 
coming doom. ‘ She clung to me frantically. 
I was no better than the fabled straw to 
which the drowning are sald to cling. My 
God! How powerless I was! 

The time I had worn it had been long, the 
suffering had been long, but with her clinging 
| to me thus, I felt for the first time, in its full 

bitterness, the galling misery of the hidden 
chain I wore. I could not save or protect her 
I loved, or claim her as my own. I was shorn 
of that most precious right of manhood. Any 
attempt to exercise my God-given right would 
bring wreck and ruin to us both. I knew it, 
yet I wildly defied all the base plots and planis 
to wrest henfrom me, as I strained her to my 
heart. I vowed to trample down all the false 
outward barriers that were raised between us, 
aud talked frantically of flight. 

She had made no answer to my raving, af- 
ter that first burst of mingled anguish and 
tenderness had past, but had clung to me si- 
lently and helplessly, and seemed like one in 
a half dying state; roused by my vow, she 
started wildly up, face and air instinct with a 
terror that had something appalling in it. 

“Fly with you, Nol” she cried, “not as I 
value my hope of heaven! Oh, Godfrey, the 
priest is on the watch; you are in no condi- 
tion to brave a fiend like that; don’t speak of 








And like me well nigh bereft of life as well as 


hope, she sank back into her former state 


again. I remembered how she bad once de- 
fied the priest in my behalf; I had a vague 


| hope that she would make the desperate 


stand that she had shown me she was capable 
of making; that she would insist upon her 
right of delay; take time for breathing space; 
at least, defer the day. I was not prepared 
for this inert, helpless resignation. To sur- 
render ber now; to shut out the light and 
hope, the love she had brought me; to shut 
out the day and go back to the old night of 
cloud, and chill, and gloom, oh, that had 
something appalling in it; for one sharp mo- 
ment it seemed beyond endurance. 

“Delay the marriage,” I wildly implored, 
“you have the right to doit. Time may be 
good to us: there is hope always in time. It 
is too sudden; I have suffered too much; I 
cannot endure it. Delay the marriage, I im- 
plore you, afew weeks, a few days, at least; 
and then if it must be, time will teach me 
how to bear it.” . 

Tears started at sight of my distress; for 
the first time, she wept convulsively. 

“Oh, Godfrey,’ she sobbed, “even the right 
of delay, and the wretched hope that that 
would give us, it is utterly out of my power to 
claim. I have no right, no power. I am but 
the slave of circumstance, pressed forward to 
my doom by an inevitable fate. My uncle 
is deeply in debt to Le Barr. Two days after 
the twentieth there are heavy payments due, 
liabilities which to meet would be his ruin; 
my marriage cancels all and saves him. 
Years ago, he saved my dying mother from 
starving, and me, child as I was, from the 
street; since then, he has been protector, fa- 
ther, everything to me,I am bound by the 
most solemn obligations to fulfill my prom- 
ise.” 

“Appeal to Le Barr, as a last resource,” I 
aaid, “surely that artless, child-like soul has 
too kindly a nature to ruin an enemy, much 
less a friend.” 

“I dare not,” she said, with a shudder, “he 
is the unconscious tool of the priest, poor 
soul! in whose power we all are, Godfrey; 
over me he possesses the control that those of 
his nature hold over natures formed like mine. 
There isa magnetism that imparts health and 
vigor, gives new life and strength; there is 
another, none the less potent, a subtle, damn- 
ing, evil power; the fascination that serpents 
have for birds; and oh, Godfrey! there are 
times when my willis well nigh captive to it, 
and toward this being, from whom all my soul 
recoils, I feei a horrible, almost irresistible 
drawing. All my life, since I came here, has 
been a fierce, wearing warfare of my will 
against his power. I have dared to oppose 
him, and for this he has planned my ruin, I 
can see his hand through all. Your mag- 
netism has surrounded me with an atmos- 
phere that his cannot penetrate, and he has 
lost his inner hold upon me; for this he bears 
you malice. Avoid him as you would a dead- 
ly reptile. There is no evil that his fiendish 
nature is not capable of planning, and his sub- 
tle skill has not the power to accomplish. Oh, 
Godfrey, beware!” 

It was only necessary to glance at the sit- 
uation to feel and see that we were entangled 
in the meshes of a net from which extrication 
was impossible. I left the house, myself in 
the same helpless, hopeless state, from which 
I had tried to rouse her. 

CHAPTER X, 

I weut to Don Almagro’s mansion more 
frequently than ever after that. I gave An- 
na every leisure moment. One wretched day 
melted into another, bringing nearer the 
time that was to take her from me. Nothing 
is sure save that which is already consumma- 
ted; born of that truth in the breast of each, 
there was, I think, a vague, desperate hope; 
an uncertain, tremulous trust in the time that 
was leftus; deliverance at the last: that hope 
for happiness, that the man at the foot of the 
scaffold has for life. Yet we dared not en- 
courage each other with words of hope or 
comfort. We clung together silently, like 
condemned criminals looking forward to a 
common day of doom. I half forgot my own 
sufferingin sight and thought of hers. Bit- 
ter self-reproach increased the agony of my 
helplessness; remorse for that wicked act of 
selfishness that had drawn her back to such 
suffering as this. Could I forgive myself? 
Could she forgive me? I plead for the par- 
don that Isought with tears. Ah! true wo- 
man’s nature; the love it treasures is so ines- 
timably precious, so priceless and dear, as to 
far outweigh the heavy burden of suffering it 
brings. She kissed me and said, “I have 
forgiven you.” 

One day, close to the momentous one, the 
time between so near, as to seem but a gasp, 
a breath, when the wild hope within that bad 
gradually waned and sickened, was on the 
verge of giving up the ghost, I sought her 
room despairing. A change sudden and en- 
tire had come upon her, I took in at the first 
glance, the bright, marvelous transformation ; 
the air surrounding her breathed new hope 
and life; the wan, despairing face was radiant. 

She ran to meet me as [ entered. She kiss- 
ed me, with the joyful tears running down her 

cheeks. 








it again; don’t think of it. There is no hope, 

















“We are saved, Godfrey,” she cried, “saved 


1 no help. God help us to bear what must be.” | as by a miracle. See! read it.”’ She thrust 


| into my hand the open letter that she held. 
I was too blind to see the writing clearly, at 
| first, too agitated to comprehend its purport. 
I made out slowly, with her help, that an iras- 
| cible grand-uncle, just deceased, from whom 
she had no expectations, had quarreled with 
his nearest heirs and left her a bountiful in- 
heritance. 

“It is money enough to buy my freedom, do 
you understand ?” she softly queried, “much 
as that takes it is more than enough to buy 
my freedom.”’ Then, silently gazing at me, 
her eyes grew humid, a glow of ineffable ten- 
derness suffused her features. She seemed to 
breath the words, “I am yours.” She said, 
“Take me, Godfrey.” 

Had there been need of words we could not, 
for our lives, have uttered them. 

We clasped each other silently. It was the 
wild, rapturous meeting of souls new-born 
into celestial spheres; heaven within and 
around, undimmed by thought of earth; no 
car no grief, no pain, no trace or thought of 
them. 

We were rapturously clinging to each other 
thus when there was astep. I heard butone; 
the soft closing of a door—sounds heard but 
not comprehended—then the rustle of a gar- 
ment nearus. Startled, welooked up. There 
was the priest confronting us, bland, smiling, 
devilish. The false face expressed an admir- 
ing approval; he softly rubbed his hands. 

“Bravo!” he cried, ‘‘I do assure you as fine 
a rendering of Romeo and Juliet as ithas ever 
been my good fortune to see. You lack noth- 
ing but an audience, good friends.” 

Half paralyzed by sight of him we had not 
risen or even moved. Her head was on my 
shoulder, and the startled look with which she 
regarded him gave place, after the firstinstant, 
to a proud consciousness of her newly acquir- 
ed power; the ability to make her own choice 
and defy him. He read the look, ashe viewed 
her, and a sneer crept through the smile. 

«You needn’t trouble yourself to go on with 
it for my benefit, Donna Anna, I have been 
an unseen spectator at private rehearsals, and 
I must confess,’ he laughed contemptuously, 
“that knowing the pure, chill temperament of 
both, I was not prepared for sight of so ardent 
a love-making. Northern blood, when it kin- 
dles, burns at a white heat, I see. Itisa pity, 
however, that so much fervor and passion 
should be wasted on a substitute, that it 
shouldn’t be the real Romeo, Donna Anna, 
with the wedding-day so near at haud.” 

It is impossible to describe the keen, con- 
temptuous scorn with which he viewed her; 
the covert insult to her womanhood the tone 
expressed. 

Kindling defiantly, she started to her feet, 
the pale face lighted up with a sudden angry 
glow. 

“I will not be sold like a slave on an auction 
block, to any master of your choosing!” she 
said. “I have a mind tomake my own choice 
and money enough to buy my freedom.” 

He smoothed Ifis beard complacently and 
laughed, as he looked at her, but there was a 
tigerish expansion about the mouth, and an 
angry fire in his eye. 

“Ah! you refer, I suppose, to the letter you 
have just received, and the will made in your 
favor ?” 

He seemed prepared for everything, armed 
tomeet her at every point. Her lips grew 
@rhite, but she still maintained her resolute 
aspect, confronting him. 

“T refer to the will made in my favor,’ she 
firmly repeated. “With the fortune that is 
left me I will pay my uncle’s indebtedness 
down to the last dollar and the last dime, but,” 
she stretched forth her hand and took mine, 
“I am free.” , ’ 

His face might have been the face of a devil, 
for the wicked, leering triumph it expressed. 

“Simple payment of the debt will not free 
you, Donna Anna; there are shameful obliga- 
tions of another sort; bonds, that smack of a 
dungeon and a chain.” 

There was a wild terror in the eyes with 
which she looked at him; the face turned to 
his was bleached a deadly white. 

“What do you mean ?”’ she faltered. 

He did not answer herdirectly. ‘You have 
a heart,” he said, “a thing that most women 
are devoid of; you owe your uncle filial affec- 
tion; you have a debt of gratitude to pay; 
you would save him from a fate like that, it 
being in your power?” he queried. 

The anguish in her breast sought refuge in 
suspicion. 

“I must be sure, first, that he would suffer 
it,” she said. 

“I have damning proofs in my possession, 
that will make you doubly sure,” hesaid. “If 
I rightly comprehend you,” he pursued, re- 
turning to the former point again, ‘“‘you 
would save him at any price?” She essayed 
to speak but could not answer. “At any 
price, Donna Anna?”’ he repeated, and then 
she answered, feebly, “Yes.” 

“Those notes are false papers, the most of 
them forgeries on Le Barr. You can give 
every dollar that they call for, when pay day 
comes, but he is a criminal in the eyes of the 
law, just the same; if he is informed against 
he can be tried and convicted, just the same; 
nothing but your marriage will cancel the 
shameful obligation. A thousand fortunes 





These last words roused her. She looked 
at him wistfully; on the blanched, despairing 
face a new light and hope were dawning; she 
queried, eagerly: 

“Father Francis, does it rest with you? are 
you the only one who knows his secret ?” 

“As yet I am the only one,” he said, “‘and [ 
gained the information, not asa priest but as 
a man; I took care of that.” 

“Could you tell what you know? could you 
ruin one who has loaded you with favors?” 

“I could,” said the priest. “Leave your 
place vacant at the altar on the marriage-day, 
fail to perform what you have promised, and 
I'll blazen forth his shame; I'll testify against 
him in the open court, and bring forward eyi- 
dence that will convict him; and once con- 
victed I will see to it that he suffers a double 
portion of dungeon and of chain.” 

He looked like a demon triumphing in his 
evil power. Had she seen his face she would 
have seen, at once, how worse than useless 
was all pleading, but her own was covered to 
hide her tears, and she went on: 

“Secrets as grave as this have been com- 
mitted to your charge and you have kept them, 
Father Francis. Keep this, I implore you, if 

not for friendship’s sake, at least for gold. 
Take of my fortune what is left after all is met 
and paid, it is nomean sum; takeit, save him, 
and free me from my promise; save me froma 
marriage with that man.” P 

He did not answer at first. He turned from 
her to me. I saw the bland, perfect face, 
while the steady gaze was fixed upon me, as I 
had seen it in phantom guise, slowly growing 
into a demon’s, taking lines and curves that 
made it devilish. She was just in the act of 
throwing herself at his feet to urge the boon 
she prayed for, but that fearful change upon 
his face filled her with strong, shuddering fear 
and checked the impulse. 

“Save you from your promise?” he said at 
last. “Save you from a marriage with the man 
that is chosen? For what? Aye, I know 
your secret, Donna Anna, that you may dis- 
grace yourself and family by a wretched al- 
liance with your convict lover.” 

He turned to me again. 

“One can be out of town in seeming, when 
in fact he is in. Catholic mansions have con- 
venient nooks; pleasant places of espial; the 
walls tell secrets here, monsieur doctor.” 

I clutched a chair to save myself from fall- 
ing, and gasped for breath. 

The instinct, strong in some women, to pro- 
tect the man they love, at any hazard to them- 
selves, was rife within her. She flew to me, 
interposing herself between us, as if to shield 
me. The pain and shock of the fearful revela- 
tion were like those of a blow. In the first 
wild moment she thought of nothing but re- 
taliation; madly defiant, she turned upon 
him. 

“Tell what you know,’ she cried, “dare to 
breathe a word!’ The wild flash of fire died 
out at the look she met. His power over us 
was too potent, too real and too awful a thing. 
The terrible consciousness overpowered her, 
as she met the smiling, cruel face, with the po- 
tent sense of evil might upon it. 

“Marry me to whom you please,” she falter- 
ed, ‘‘but save him.’ In an agony of supplica- 
tion she fell on the floor at his feet, burying 
face and tears in his long flowing garment. 

To her wild, impassioned pleading he an- 
swered never a word. Helooked down, seem- 
ingly gloating over the abject misery of the 
prostrate figure at his feet, at first, thena 
strange change crept upon him; over his face 
came a dazed, wandeiing look; his wild eyes, 
fixed on vacancy, seemed riveted on a form 
invisible to other eyes; for the first time I had 

doubts of his sanity, for the first time I pitied 
him. 

“Times have changed,” he said, addressing 

it, “Clara Winslow Almagro, since that bright 
morning, years ago, when I knelt in vain to 

you; you are the suppliant now, you kneel in 

the person of yourdaughter. Aye! moan on,” 

he pursued, sternly looking down upon her, as 

he listened. “Weep on; every sigh is a new 

joy and every tear a triumph!” 

The passion of her misery rose higher and 
higher, and grew into wild, half-crazed suppli- 
cation, as it met no answer but these wild, 
wandering words; there were smothered, half- 
inarticulate cries; prayers to him and heaven 

alternately ; her frame shook as with an ague 

chill; her breath came in short, gasping sobs. 

To be continued. 











DRIVEN TO SUICIDE. 


Mary Brown, a glove-maker, recently em- 
ployed in a factory at Gloversville, Rensselaer 
County, having incurred the jealous hatred of 
two of her associates, was accused of stealing 
spools of the silk used in the manufactory, 
and on examination of her apartment several 
such spools were found. She was discharged 
and her father notified to settle with the firm. 
The girl protested her innocence, took poison 
and died. In her dying letter to her father 
she says: “I am in the hands of the Lord, 
taken through enemies for the sake of ré- 
venge. Bury me by the side of my sister, 
and place a stone at my head with the simple 
words: ‘Her sister Mary, who died of a bro- 
ken heart, aged twenty.’” There is not the 
slightest doubt now entertained that she wa, 
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spiracy, and her two companions who achieved 
their petty triumph, are pointed at as murder- 
esses by all familiar with the facts, although 
we learn of no steps being taken to punish 
them for their fiendish act. 


ONLY TWENTY MILLIONS! 

It is said that the increase of government 
expenditures this year, over last year is “only 
twenty million dollars.’’ Do our. readers 
know what this-misuse of twenty millions of 
dollars really means? It means the annibila- 
tion of the labor of forty thousand men for a 
year, at five hundred dollarsa year. Itmeans 
the annibilation of the interest of nearly three 
hundfed and fifty millions of dollars at six 
per cent. It means that the labor and capi- 
tal of the country, which are the sources of 
its income, are paralyzed just to the extent 
in which they are squandered in these predi- 
galities. Every dollar of the tax imposed 
upon us to supply the waste is a dollar sub- 
tracted from the wages of the workingmen 
orthe profits of the capitalists to support 
idlers or to enc“ urage extravagance. 


THE ROAD TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In an article entitled ‘‘The Road to Woman 
Suffrage” the Boston Journal says: 


The reason why this change which proposes to 
extend the area of suffrage by doubling the num- 
ber of voters in the United States, and to mod- 


’ ify our politics and civil life essentially, though 


in a manner not to be fully foreseen at present 
—the reason, we say, why this change should 
result from the overwhelming desire for 
it on the part of the women themselves, is 
very obvious. A ballot is good for nothing 
unless it is used—a voter is often the cause of 
positive mischief from the mere fact of his not 
voting. Here is where our fabric of govern- 
ment rests upon the spontaneous support of 
the masses. It soldiers are wanted the Gov- 
ernment can order them out, if money is re- 
quired the Government can raise it; but if the 
voters stay at home there is no help for it. 
Better have a tenth of the populat:on given 
the franchise and all using it, than one-half al- 
lowed to vote, and nine-tenths of them not do- 
ing it. Weare suffering enough now, in all 
conscience’ sake, from stay-at-home voters— 
to say nothing of those who drop their ballots 
in utter indifference—to be on our guard 
against swelling the proportion of the negli- 
gent. When it appears, therefore—and there 
will be no difficulty about the appearance 
when the fact is so—that the women of the 
country are anxious to vote, they will vote, 
and not before. 


This reasoning is utterly fallacious and so- 
phistical. Forty-six per cent of the qualified 
voters of Massachusetts habitually stay away 
from the polls. Would the Journal disfran- 
chise these men? It will be found they are, 
oD an average, more highly educated and intel- 
ligent than those who vote. But they are too 
much engrossed with business cares to go to 
the polls except in great emergencies. Just 
so with women. If ‘only one thousand wo- 
men vote, this is so much gained, while every 
woman who stays at home gains immensely by 
the fact that her right to vote is recognized. 
It is not true that ‘a ballot is good for nothing 
unless it is used.” The recognition of the 
right to vote—that is of the right to express 
an authoritative opinion upon public questions 
—this is the great point to be gained, and this 
it is which converts the serf into the citizen. 


—_———_- — 


A DEBT UNPAID. 


The women have met at Washington once 
more to urge their rights. The location isa fit 
one, as nothing transpires at the capital which 
is not noted far and wide, and there is need to 
revive popular interest. But what an offense 
this Convention, so nigh them, must be to the 
Radical Chiefs. If they have a conscience left 
they must feel remorse. For these ladies aid- 
ed in the election of Grant in the hope of some 
consideration by the Republican party of their 
claims to the franchise. The Philadelphia 
platform was a virtual promise to assist them 
to the ballot, for the sake of which some had 
spent lifetimes of struggle and scorn. The 
public knows well the bad faith of the success- 
ful factiun. The pledge was broken as lightly 
in triumph as it was hurriedly made in a criti- 
calhour. The more grateful of the Radicals 
admit that feminine influence largely turned 
the scale in the last great campaign. Sad to 
say, however, these have done nothing in re- 
turn, and success has bred oblivion of friends 
in most of the rest. The appeals of the unen- 
franchised have been ignored, the pioneer of 
the suffrage movement has been held amena- 
ble in voting for Grant in violation of law, and 
not one influential Radical has compromised 
himself by a protest. The suffragists seem for- 
saken. The party they trusted takes no steps 
to clear itself of the stigma of treachery and 
tries to forget its debt. Yet in the very shad. 
ow of the Capitol, where it reigns, its creditors" 
cry for their due. Indignant Susan B. pa- 
trades anew her wrongs. Thirty years of strife 
have brought her little nearer the goal. She 
bears the brand of an evil-doer and is legally 
classed among the repeaters and nonregistered 
who desecrate the polls. A dark situation, but 
she is equal to it as she has been to the like 
ever since she vowed to emancipate her sex. 
A reproachful committee of women is to sue 
Congress for citizenship in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Miss Anthony justly asks to be re- 
lieved of her sentence and other measures are 
set in train. For the administration crowd, 


these reminders of their neglect must be a 
sore thing. They must wince and hardly dare 





to look a woman in the face. But they will 
yield no redress, we are sure. There will be 
round payment for this falsity by and by when 
the reckoning day comes. The women will 
henceforth be arrayed against the Radicals, | 
whose words are cheats and whose ability to 
extend the suffrage or to perform any other po- 
litical act has a very short lease indeed. Wo- 
men will be an agency in the overthrow of Rad- 
icalism. We counsel the sharp Radical politi- 
cians to anticipate the future and truckle a lit- 
tle to persons whose indirect weight in politics 
is increasing every year.—Troy Press. 


—- 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN 1822. 


Looking over a file of the Salem (Gazette, for 
the year 1822, a few days ago, the editor found 
the following paragraph’: 

“The gallant yeomen of Middlesex, to quiet 
the bickerings that have agitated that county 
at the late elections of a Register of Deeds, 
have at length nominated a young lady for that 
office, a candidate that we trust will unite all 
hearts. The Centine/ very rationally observes 
that there is no constitutsional objection to 
choosing a lady. One difficulty to be appre- 
hended in putting a young lady into that office is 
that every body would be searching the Regis- 
try of Deeds . Through females are 
not qualified for all offices, they certainly 
ought to insist on their share of the lucrative 
sinecures, which are now engrossed by idle 
men.” 

In the next Gazette appeared a card from 
Miss Elizabeth Bartlett, stating that ‘‘the nom- 
ination was made without her knowledge or 
consent, that she disclaims all pretensions to 
the office, and that the anxiety and pain it has 
given her have been abated only by the belief 
that it originated in motives of kindness.” 





WAY TO SPECIE PAYMENT. 


A correspondent writes us that “The way 
to make our currency worth par in gold, lies 
in a nutshell. Our greenbacks have a gold 
basis even now, but it is two stories down, 
so to speak, instead of one. Now if the aver- 
age citizen can be assured that our govern- 
ment does itself consider these promises to 
pay gold as good as gold, and will make them 
so by paying five per cent gold interest upon 
them when funded in a bond, meantime giv- 
ing him a choice, for convenience’ sake, of the 
funded interest bearing bond on the currency, 
he will soon come to realize the fact, and the 
depreciation of the currency will vanish. But 
so long as the United States keeps the gold 
two stories down, the average citizen will 
want ten to fifteen per cent for the trouble and 
risk of breaking his neck to get it up. 


SUFFRAGE RESTRICTED IN FRANCE. 


Universal male suffrage, which has been in 
operation in France since February, 1852, is to 
be annulled by vote of the National Assembly, 
on the proposition of the Ministry, which has 
withdrawn its recent resignation. The electo- 
ral law in question gave the right of suffrage 
to every French male citizen “of the age of 
twenty-one and upwards,” on condition of a 
six months’ residence in the commune in which 
he had to vote—the only restriction was that 
persons who had suffered condemnation for 
certain offences specified by the law were ex- 
cluded. During the eighteen years of the Em- 
pire no attempt was made, not even a sugges- 
tion offered,to change this law, to take from 
the French people the absolute right of voting 
at political and municipal elections. It was 
reserved for the Duc de Broglie, an hereditary 
nobleman who is at the head of the Ministry 
of a reputed Republic, to dothis. He declares 
on the part of the government, that in future, 
instead of becoming entitled to vote at the age 
of twenty-one, that right cannot be exercised 
until the French male citizen, native-born or 
naturalized, is twenty-five years old, and in- 
stead of having the privilege of voting in and 
for a place after six months’ residence there- 
in, he must produce proof that his residence 
has been continuous for three years. The pres- 
ent government of France is afraid of the ex- 
pression of opinion at the polls by the French 
people. If the proposed electoral bill be passed, 
four millions of Frenchmen, who now enjoy 
suffrage, will he stricken off the lists of voters. 
It will be a wholesale confiscation of rights. 
Yet the government which insists on this is 
supposed to represent, and actually rules over, 
what is called a Republic. 





BURIAL OF A MODOC BABY. 


A baby died while they were here. It was 
sick when Capt. Wilkinson first saw it, and 
some kindness to it won the confidence of its 
parents, Steamboat Frank and his wife. The 
captain confessed that he himself became at- 
tached to the little creature, which, in spite of 
his sickness and Modoc ancestry, was a bright 
child. He said no mother could be more de- 
voted to a child than that Modoc mother was. 
He never knew of her sleeping night or day 
while it lived, and the father shared her cares 
and anxiety. One day, the captain heard, 
through the door leading from his office to 
their room, a single sharp sob. He knew then 
the baby was dead, and going to them he found 
Steamboat Frank rolling in mute agony upon 
the bed, with the little lifeless form clasped 
tightly to his heart, while the mother crouch- 
ed, weeping, beside him for a few moments, and 
thea, drawing her blanket over her head and 


sat silent and motionless for hours. The ques- 
tion of burial came up, and they were bewil- 
dered and helpless. Of late they have burned 
their dead, not knowing how else to secure 
their graves from desecration. The captain 
told them, if they wished, it should be buried 


So Mr. Squire bought a neat coffin, and had a 
grave dug where they could find it again when 
they are settled and have established a*burial 
place for their tribe; then with the captain he 
went to the grave, and together they gave the 
little heathen baby a Christian burial, and so 


their exile.—Chicago Advance. 
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INDIANA MEMORIAL. 


each Senator and Representative in Congress, 

from the State of Indiana : 

To the Honorable, the Senators and Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States from the State 
of Indiana: The Indianapolis’ Woman Suffrage 
- ~ \ incre, would respectfully submit this Memo- 
rial: 

Learning that a bill has been introduced in 
the Senate of the United States limiting suf 
frage in the Territories to male citizens; and 
remanding women to the condition prescribed 
for them by the common law of England at 
the date of the Declaration of Independence, 
this Association mcst respectfully solicits your 
aid in defeating this bill. 

1. Because it contemplates a step backward 
in the progress which this nation has for nearly 
a century been making towards the ideal of a 
just government, whose powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed as foreshad- 
owed in the Declaration of Independence. 

2. Because it will be an act of gross injustice 
to halt the pioneers of civilization, who have 
braved the hardships and dangers of frontier 
life, and who may justly claim a voice in the 
government which may dispose of their lives, 
liberty and property. 

8. Because, in its last named feature, the bill 
proposes a return to the barbarous usages of 
the dark Ages, a step wholly unworthy the in- 
telligence and refinement of the nineteenth 
century. 

Therefure, confiding in your patriotic devo- 
tion to the cause of human rights, we commit to 
you the task of exerting all your influence to 
prevent this monstrous wrong. 

By order of the Association. 

Rrvanp T. Browk8, President. 

Laura Donnan, Secretary. 

Jadianapolis, Jan, 2, 1874, 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CODE. 


Mr. David Dudley Field, an eminent lawyer 
of this country, who deserves the highest hon- 
or as an enthusiastic apostle of this principle, 
bas made a draft of an international code, ex- 
tending to seven hundred and two sections, 
and covering the whole field of international 
public and private law. His propositions in re- 
spect to the adjustment of national difficulties 
are the following ; 

1. That every nation supposing itself to 
have a ground of complaint against another 
shall give formal notice of the cause or causes 
of such complaint, as well as of the redress it 
seeks. 

2. That when, after such notice, the two na- 
tions find themselves unable to agree as to the 
matter in dispute they shall appoint a joint 
high commission, whose business shall be, if 
possible, to reconcile them, and in this way 
terminate the dispute. 

8. ‘That, in the event of failure, the question 
shall be referred to a high tribunal of arbitra- 
tion, consisting of seven persons, anpointed in 
a specific way, whose decision shall be final. 

4. That the nations that are parties to a 
code embracing these principles shall bind 
themselves to see to it that each nation thus a 
party shall not resort to war with any other 
party accepting the code, but shall in all cases 
comply with its provisions for the preservation 
of peace. 





PRECIOUS EGGS. 


A car-load of silk worms’ eggs, on their 
way from Japan to France, passed through 
Chicago the other day. They were valued at 
$2,000,000 and were looked after by two 
Frenchmen and a Jap as carefully as if they 
were gold. The number of eggs is not report- 
ed. But one egg is about a quarter as large 
as a pin’s head, and there were nine and a 
half tons in that consignment. 


HUMOROUS. 


The dress-circle—Crinoline, 

To curb a fast young man—Bridal him. 

“Watts on the mind ?”—Too often nothing. 

The “refined young man” has been fined the 
second time. ° 

Waat sort of leggins would you explore the 
Nile with ?—Alligaiters. 

Why not send a letter by telegraph since 
there are lots of telegraph posts ? 

When is a scolding woman most of-fenceive ? 
When she’s as deaf as a post, and rails. 

If a tailor agrees to put braid on a coat, does 
he always consider the agreement binding ? 

“We all owe something ‘to our country,” 
said the Briton who went abroad without hav- 
ing paid his income-tax. 

A lady who was not a Shakspearian scholar, 
hearing the “‘Merry Wives of Windsor” high- 
ly praised, inquired how many wives Mr. Wind- 
sor had. 

A lady teacher inquired of the members of a 
class of juveniles if any of them could name 
the four seasons. Instantly the chubby hand 
of a five-year-old was raised, and promptly 
came the answer, “Pepper, salt, vinegar, and 
mustard.” 

‘How old is your mamma?” asked a love- 
smitten old bachelor of the daughter of the 
widow who had enchanted him. “I don’t 
know, sir; ma’s age varies from forty-three to 
twenty five,’ was the artless reply, and the 








just as he would bury one of his own children. | 


the first Modoc grave was made in the land of | 


The following memorial has been sent to | 
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| _Toany one who can say “Shoes and socks ! 

shock Susan” with rapidity and faultless pro- | 

_ Hunciation, four times running, a large reward 
will be paid. 


| “I don’t like these shoes,” said a lady cus- 
tomer, “because the soles are too thick.” “Is | 
that the only objection!” blandly asked the 
salesman. “Yes,” was the reply. “Then, 
madam, if you take the shoes, I can assure 
you that the objection wiil gradually wear 
away.” 4 

An exchanve says: “Does hanging prevent 
murder!” We hate to tackle a conundrum of 
| this kind, but our private opinion is that it 
| does prevent it. There isnot acaseon record | 
| of a person committing murder after he has 
been successtully hanged. This style of treat- | 
ment appears to reform them in some way. 


Daughter of the House (to a privileged old | 
friend of the family)—"Dear Mr. Lupus, you | 
don’t seem to be enjoying yourself. 1 should 
| so like to have you waltz this once with me.” | 
Privileged old friend—*My dear child, I don't | 
dance ; but, if it suits you, I wouldn't mind | 
sitting here with my arms around your waist | 
while the others are making themselves dizzy.” | 

A Washington paper tells this good story 
about Hon. 8. 8. Cox, the irrepressible Con- 
gressman from New York City. The other | 
day (‘ox was unusually active, spurty and irre. | 
pressible in the House. He was continually | 
| at the front, “catching on the fly,”’ and ram 
| Regine round generally. Finally, when the 

louse came to an agreement to proceed with 
the debate on the salary bill in twenty-minuie 
speeches, Cox despatched a page with the fol- 
lowing note : 

“Dear Mr. Speaker.—Put me down for 
twenty-minutes. 8. 8. Cc.” 

To which the Speaker replied ; 

“Dear Cox—I would be delighted if I could 
keep you down half that time. 3. G, B.” 


Dr. Guthrie tells an amusing anecdote about 
Dr. Erskine, the famous Scotch preacher, who 
was remarkable for his simplicity of man- 
ner and gentle temper. He returned so often 
from the pulpit minus his pocket-handkerchief, 
and‘could tell so little how or where it was 
lost, that Mrs. Erskine at last began to suspect 
that the handkerchiefs were stolen as he as- 
cended the pulpit stairs by some of the old 
wives who lined it, So, both to balk and de- 
tect the culprit, she sewed a corner of the 
handkerchief to one of the pockets of his coat 
tails. Half way up the stairs the good doctor 
felt a tug, whereupon he turned round to the 
old woman whose was the guilty hand, to say, 
with great gentleness and simplicity, “No the 
day, honest woman, no the day; Mrs. Ers- 
kine has sewed it in.” 


RARE CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY. — 
A Magazine and a Newspaper. 


BOTH FOR LITTLE MORE THAN THE PRICE OF ONE, 


Tae New-YorK TRIBUNE has completed arrange- 
ments with the principal magazines aud periodicals 
of this country and Europe, by which it is enabled to 
supply these publjcations, together with either edi- 
tion of Tuk TRIBUNE at a very marked reduction 
from the regular subscription price. The periodicals 
for which subscriptions may be sent. at any time, to 
Tue TrRipune, are given below, with the regular 
price of each, and the reduced price of the combina- 
tion with Tux TaiBuNnr. 

Publishers’ With With 
regular Weekly Semi-W. 


j 


| | 
| 
} 


| 
| 














price. Tribune. Tribune. 

Harper’s Magazine........- $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
Harper's Bazar........-.+.. 4.00 5.00 6.09 
Harper's Vey PPPTTTTTT TT 4.00 5.00 600 
Scribner's Monthly........+ 4.00 5.00 6.00 
St. Nicholas ........eee+++« 3.00 4.26 6.26 
Littell’s Living Age. +» 8.00 8.50 9.60 
Atlantic Monthly... 4.00 5.00 6.00 
DONAED 00.00 c00sseseee +. 4,00 5.00 6.00 
Scientific American........ 8.00 4.50 5.00 
Appleton’s Journal......... 4.00 5.00 6.00 
New-York Medical Journal 4.00 5.0u 6.00 
Phrenological Journal..... 3.00 4.09 5.00 
The Science of H alth...... 2.00 8.0) 400 
New York Weekly......... 8.00 450 5.50 
Leslie’s Ilust’d Newspaper 4.00 5.09 6.00 
Chimney Corner............ 4.00 6.00 6 00 
Leslie’s Lady’s Journal..... 4.00 5.00 6 00 
Leslie’s Boys’ & Girls’ W'ly 2.50 4.00 5.00 
Pleasant Hours........... o. 160 8.00 400 
Boy’s of America........++. 1.50 3.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book....... 8.00 4.25 52 


Make your own selections from this list, and remit 
either by money order, draft, or registered letter, di- 
rectly to Tuk Tribune, and you will receive both 
magazire and newspaper. Address, 





PAIN-KILLER, 


Time Tests the Merits of all Things. 


THIRTY YEARS is certainly long enough time to 
prove the efficacy of any medicine, and that the Pain- 
Killer is deserving of all its proprietors claim for it, 
is amply proved by the unparalieled popularity it has 
attained. Itis a sure and effective remedy. It is 
sold in almost every country in the world, and it 
needs only to be known to be prized, and its reputa- 
tion as a Medicine of Great Virtue, is fully and per- 
manently established. It is the Great Family Medi- 
cine of the age. Taken internally, it cures Dysentery, 
Cholera, Diarrhea, Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 
Bowel Complaint, Painters’ Colic, Liver Complaint, 
Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, Sudden Colds, Sore Throat 
and Coughs. Taken Externally, it cures Bruises, 
Boils, Felons, Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Old Sores and 
Sprains, Swellings of the Joints, Tootliache, Pain in 
the Face, Neuralgia and Rheumatism, Chapped 
Hands, Frost Bitten Feet, &c. 

Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor mortals, 
as inevitable as death, and liable at any time to come 
upon us. Therefore, it is important that remedial 
agents should be at hand to be used on emergency, 
when we are made to feel the excruciating agony of 
pain, or the depressing infl of disease. Sucha 
remedial exists in Perry Davi:’ “Pain-Killer,’ the 
fame of which has extended over all the earth, amid 
the eternal ices of the Polar regions, or beneath the 
intolerable and burning suns of the tropics, its vir- 
tues are known and appreciated. And by it suffer- 
ing humanity has found relief from many of its ills. 
The effect of the Pain-Killer upon the’ patient, when 
taken internally in cases of Cough, Cold, Bowel Com- 
plaint, Cholera, Dysentery, and other affections of 
the system, has been truly wonderful, and has won 
for it a name among medical preparations that can 
never be forgotten. Its success in removing pain, as 
an external remedy, in cases of Burns, Bruises, Sores 
and Sprains, Cuts, Stings of Insects, &c., and other 
¢eauses of suffering, has secured for it the most promi- 
nent position among the medicines of \the day. Be- 
ware of counterfeits and worthless imitations. Call la 











other. §@ Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 





bachelor was disenchanted. 





folding her empty arms upon her breast, she 
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Put your Money where it will do the most Good. 


CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


ADVERTISING. 


New is the Time for the Fall Trade. 
FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 


In 155 New England Papers, Three Mont 


FOR SIXTY CENTS 


Per Inch reR MONTH, each paper; this list includes 


23 Papers in Maine. 
22 Papers in New Hampshire, 
22 Mapers in Vermont, 
72 Papers in Massach asctts, 
16 Papers ian R. 1. and Coun. 


For full list of papers send to 
T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent. 


106 Warhington St., Boston. 


10 LINES, 4 WEEKS 


IN A CIRCULATION OF 


4,675,480 FOR $400.00. 


EVANS’ 


SELECTED LIST 


RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY AND 
AGRIOULTURAL 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Offers the very best inducements to all advertisers 
who want to put their money 

WHERE 1T WILL DO THE MOST GOOD, 

It consists of 75 of the CHOICEST family news 
pers in the — and is declared by an advert 
who is now using it to the extent of about $5,000 to 
be the very best list he has found after a critical ex- 
amination of all competing ones. 

The 75 papers have a combined circulation of 
1,168,870, (or Ir reckoned by the month 4,676.480.) 10 
lines 4 weeks at publishers, prices would cost over 
$520 00. I guarantee to do it for $400.00. 
Special rates for longer time and space. 

Send for list of papers giving circulation of each to 





T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent, 


106 Washington St., Boston, 





IF YOU WANT SOME 


CHEAP ADVERTISING 


I will put your advertisement, tomake ONE INCH 
of SPACE, ONE MONTH, in 2461 LOCAL NE WS- 
PAPERS, including 92 Dailies, for only 40 CENTS 
PER PAPER. 


40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 


FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER, 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 


For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-Ono Papers. 
For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 


IN THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST, 
IN THE SOUTH, EAST, WEST AND NORTH, 
IN THE EAST, WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH, 
IN THE WEST, NORTH, SOUTH AND EAST, 


ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
Therefore ADVERTISE. 
THEREFORE Advertise. 
THEREFORE ADVERTISE. 


AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 


ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 


with the Subscriber, 
TT. C. EVANS, 


106 Washington Street, Boston, 


| Who will give more advertising for less money, and 


io it up in a more systematic and persistent manner 


for Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer, and take no than any other agent in New England. 


N. B. Send for circular. 
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[Continued from 5th page. 
of Hiss vs. og of ex - from 
our House of Representatives. Do not misun- 
derstand me as saying that they have the right 
to do this. They have the power to do it. 
Just so, a jury has the power to acquit a crimi- 
nal in spite of laws and in the teeth of facts; 
and no earthly tribunal can revise their ver- 
diet. And because the power is absolute, so 
much more reason for exercising it carefully. 
For “there is nothing more detestable on earth 
than power without right.” You tell us to get 
the law in court; and you raise an obstacle 
that prevents the court from giving the law, 
or reaching the merite of thecase. This isnot 
fair, and it is not what you meant todo. I 
ought to say that better lawyers than myself 
do not agree with me. Trusting to decisions 
in other States they think the court will hear 
the case on its merits, or rather that they may 
hear it. But no lawyer will tell you that he 
is sure of this; no lawyer will deny that this 
vote places a great difficulty in the way of a 
legal decision on the legal question involved. 
And because I know that a vast majority of 
the Committee mean to be fair, because I feel 
sure that they do not wish to exclude these la- 
dies unjustly, I am confident that they will re- 
consider their vote, and leave the question 
open for legal decision. We ask no further 
vote. Only let them reconsider. Let the la- 
dies take part in the doings of the Board so as 
to raise the question fairly. Then let any ag- 
grieved apply for a quo warranto. He will find 
the Attorney-General's officeopen. Mr. Healy 
may argue the int; the ladies will have 
counsel; they will make no delay, and the 
question will be decided legally, peacefully and 
honorably. Butif thisisnot done; if because 
they have the power without the right, the 
Committee shall persist in excluaing their fel- 
lowmembers,—then our work is only begun. 
Then still more than ever will it be a question, 
not of the rights of a few women, but of the 
equa! rights of all,—a question of fair play, a 
pre concerning the good name of our city. 
e shall not abandon those whom we have 
elected. We must maintain the rights of these 
ladies if we would be gentlemen. We must 
maintain our own rights if we are men, 
SPEECH OF THE HON. GEORGE 8. HALE. 
The Hon. George S. Hale was the next 
speaker. He said: Iam happy to say that I 
belong to what Judge Russell calls the mi- 
nority. I am one of 2600 voters in the city 
who have come to a deliberate conclusion over 
a matter which we believe to be of gravest 


importance to us and our children. We be- 
lieve that our wives, our mothers and our 
daughters, who take care of our children at 
their birth and teach them to lisp in numbers 
and lay the foundation of all knowledge in 
their infant minds, who follow and guide their 
tottering steps to the door of the school-house, 
and who form the majority in the number of 
our teachers, are as competent as many men 
to assist in determining the measures which 
shall be adopted for the instruction of these 
children. And by the means appropriate for 
that purpose under our city government we 
have attempted to carry it out. We have 
elected ladies whom there is no reason to doubt 
were competent in comparison with a large 
number of the School Committee. We have 
selected them and placed them in the position 
as our representatives. But we are met by 
forty-five representatives, creatures of ourown 
hands, and the seats which we have filled are 
declared vacant. In support of this action I 
have heard but two arguments; one is that the 
ladies themselves have not the right to vote 
for members of the School Committee, and the 
other is that the usage and practice in this 
community has declared the sentiment of the 
people, declares the law and Constitution to be 
that they have not the right. Now Judge Rus- 
sell has explained very clearly the relation be- 
tween the right to select and to be selected, 
between the right to act and for somebody to 
act for you. Mr. Hale, after passing rapidly 
over this, considered the argument made that 
because women had never held the office they 
could not now, and said: Suppose you apply 
this conclusion to the colored man. How long 
was the time in this community before any 
colored man was elected to office? Suppose 
the opinion of the City Solicitor or the Su- 
preme Court had been asked, what weight 
would you have given to their opinion, had the 
answer been “The colored man has never been 
elected to this office; he is not mentioned in 
the Constitution as eligible or as entitled to 
vote; he never has occupied a position or held 
an office, therefore he cannot now do it?” 
Who heard any such suggestion made? The 
question now is, Whatis our right as constitu- 
ents and voters—what have we aright to de- 
mand from the tribunal to which we have sent 
these, our representatives? Now, you are 
told that by the Constitution and charter they 
may decide questions in regard to the qualifi- 
cations of their members. So they may, but 
that power of decision is not uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable. If this city was to get in con- 
trol of irresponsible city officials, who could hold 
office and exercise powers not granted by law, 
would there be no power above them? I do 
not quite agree with my friend who thinks the 
ag of the School Committee uncontrollable. 

Te has , well said that they have the pow- 
er to decide; but whether it is the power 
to decide in the first instance, to be afterward 
approved or disapproved by the court, we 
cannot say; that is, we cannot say what the 
court will say. The tribunal we there have is 
one worthy of respect. It has got the authori- 
ty of position and right that we should bow 
to its authority, but we cannot with certainty 
anticipate always what its decision will be, 
and therefore we must govern ourselves in view 
of that answer by what seems best. Now 
then, with that power in the charter, what is 
the right and fair and just cause, and what 
have we the right to ask the School Committee 
to do? The gentlemen hide themselves be- 
hind the whereas, and climb up the broad 
shoulders and get behind the broad back of 
the City Solicitor. We should endeavor to get 
them to stand up and have an opinion of their 
own. Butif they don’t dare to take the re- 
sponsibility we won’t urge them. Let us see 
what is the fair and honorable course for this 
body to take. They say they want the Su- 
preme Court to decide it. Sodo we. They 
say they want this grave question decided by 
the highest tribunal in the Commonwealth. 
So do we. We have now come’ to a point of 
agreement. Let them regard the wishes of 
2600 voters and let the ladies remain with 
them. Not vote that their seats are vacant, 
and expose them to the difficulty of going be- 


ons technicality. But let the ladies sit on 
the Board, and if they wish let them request 
the City Solicitor to adopt such measures as he 
shall deem expedient to secure the determina- 
tion of the question by an application of a 
writ. The ladies will go into court and Mr. 
Healy will go, and the members of the School 
Committee who desire. The question will be 
determined and will not be avoided on the 
ground that a decision of the School Committee 
is in the way. 
REMARKS OF MR. SLACK. 
The Hon. Jonathan A. Lane made a few 
remarks, and then Charles W. Slack, Esgq,, 
was introduced and said: When our learned 
friends were discussing the provisions of the 
statute, they omitted one section which is of 
interest in this discussion, and that was the one 
relating to vacancies. The statute provides 
that a vacancy in the School Committee shall 
exist when the person either shall absent him- 
self or herself from the sittings of the Com- 
mittee, or shall remove from the city. Now, 
I believe it is a point that cannot be answered 
that there is no legal vacancy- whatever in that 
Board. The ladies did not absent themselves. 
They were there in person and in char- 
acter. They have not removed from the 
city, and therefore they cannot be ousted from 
that Board by any majority vote. My recom- 
mendation is to go right ahead in this matter ; 
is for the ladies to attend the meetings and 
not let a legal vacancy exist in that Board. 
Let them resolve to be there every time, and 
the majority of forty-five will find that they 
have purchased an elephant; they cannot get 
rid of them legally. The moment they put 
violent hands on them through the city mes- 
senger or any other person, they come before 
the Supreme Court to show why they thus 
maltreat the representatives of a great constit- 
uency in Boston. And I say to those that are 
here to-night, and if there is any friend of the 
ladies here, that they shall not absent them. 
selves from the Board at the next session, but 
let them remain. Don’t let them take their 
shawls and bonnets and go out, But remain 
and put the onus, if there must be any, upon 
the forty-five gentlemen who will turn them 
out. I have come here to-night because I am 
indignant. My democratic instincts have been 
outraged by this attempt of the School Com- 
mittee to deny youand me our rights of sov- 
ereignty. It is provided, as we all know, at 
least in the Democratic party, that what is 
not covered by the statute, is reserved fur the 
people, and as has been stated to you, the peo- 
ple have had reserved to them this right of 
election of members of their School Committee, 
men and women. ‘There is not one word 
against it in the Constitution, not one word 
against it in the general statutes, nor one 
word against it anywhere. Therefore it is re- 
served to the people to act precisely as they 
will on this subject. When I think who these 
women are, 1 blush with righteous indig- 
nation that they could have had such treat- 
ment in the city of Boston. I look at Miss 
May, the honorable daughter of an honorable 
sire, who organized, let it be remembered, the 
Sanitary Commission which, in the hour of our 
country’s peril, when our Republican institu- 
tions were in peril, went behind our armies 
in the field like a wall of fire, emblazoning on 
the heavens the glory of the people behind. 
Pass to the next Ward, Ward 9, that sainted 
woman whose troubled soul disturbed the 
waters of Narragansett Bay, the heorine of 
that great novelist of America whom we love to 
remember, Hawthorne—the “Hilda” of the 
“Marble Fawn,” gentle of character—whose 
varied accomplishments, whose profound learn- 
ing were the pride of her acquaintance and the 
honor of the State. Take the lady from Ward 
11, the daughter of an honorable gentleman 
whom I see in this hall, a well educated, refin- 
ed and gentle woman; and then in Ward 14, 
a lady associated with some of the best in- 
structors in Massachusetts, a model of refine- 
ment, competent, gentle, sweet in all the attri- 
butes of lite, another treasure in this beauti- 
ful quartette. I say to you, if it had been the 
aim of Providence to place his unerring finger 
upon ladies who of all in Boston combined all 
womanly virtues and talents, it could not 
have been placed upon women more worthy, 
hut these men in the School Committee point- 
ed their filthy fingers at them and said they 
were not worthy to be their peers (applause). 
BEMARKS OF JOHN E. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. JouHN E. FirzGeExaup said that he 
would indorse all that had been said except 
where any imputations had been cast upon 
the School Committee. He believed that the 
School Board of Boston was as respectable as 
any similar body in the State. If there are 
any functions that women are especially qual- 
ified for, he continued, they are the training 
of the minds and hearts of children. Nine- 
tenths of the teachers in the public schools of 
Boston to-day are ladies, and it would seem 
proper that they should have some representa- 
tives of their own sex on the Board which con- 
trols them. The ladies elected to the Board 
were ousted for no reason whatever except 
the ipse dixit of the City Solicitor. If the 
Board does not rescind its action and admit 
these ladies, let us elect them again and again 
until the Boston School Committee comes to 
its senses [applause.] 

REMARKS OF MR. BEARD. 

A. W. BEARD, Esq., of Ward 11, was next 
introduced, and said it was impossible to add 
any additional argument. How did we come 
to elect the lady from Ward 11? A few 
months ago there was a casual meeting of 


gentlemen of the Ward, at which a sugges- 
tion was made thata woman be elected trom 
that ward to the School Board. It was heart- 
ily indorsed by all present, and the name of 
the lady was suggested. All present ackngwi> 
edged her capacity for the position. At a%ub 

sequent caucus the name of a popular clergy: 
man was offered, but thé lady received an ak, 
most unanimous vote. She was finally sent 

to the Board as the repreintative of the peo- 
ple of the Ward, and“w@s there ruled out— 
ruled out with indecebt. haste. When the 
people of Boston fully iprehended the na- 
ture of the rejection, there would not be a 
hall in Boston large enough to hold the peo- 
ple who would come out to protest against it. 
There was but one word to characterize the 
action of the Committee, and that word is 
“cowardice.’’ We should remember that the 
history of the world taught us that tyrants 
were always cowards [applause.] It was the 





fore the Supreme Court and being turned out 


person comes with prima facie evidence of 
election, such person should hold his seat until 
the question of membership is decided. But 
this first turned out regularly elected 
members and left the legality of their elec- 
tlon to be decided afterward. This is con- 
trary to common decency |applause.} I can- 
not understand, myself, how these gentlemen 
can reconcile their action with the nature of 
the votes by which they themselves were elect- 
ed,—by comparatively small majorities, while 
the ladies were elected almost unanimously in 
several wards. What will be the end of this? 
This question is not a difficult one to answer. 
When the people have decided upon anything, 
they will take it in hand and settle it for 
themselves {applause.] Let the people speak 
at the next election. 
BEMARKS OF MR. ALBERT PALMER. 

Mr. ALBERT PALMER, representative in 
the Legislature from the Ward, said that the 
legal aspect of the case had been very fully 
discussed. He had, therefore, nothing to con- 


sider except a fact stated by a previous speak- 
er, that these women were rejected only be- 
cause they were not wanted there. The bot- 
tom question to be considered was the ability 
of women to take their part in the education 
of the young. Was there any one who would 
say that well-educated women could not con- 
duct the education of the child better than 
men? If so, they could advance on this and 
say that men would be the better managers 
both of the cradle and the nursery. A mem- 
ber of the Committee had told him that they 
had ejected the ladies so as to give them the 
advantage of the writ of mandamus. Hesup- 
posed the ladies already regarded their action 
something in the light of man dam us |laugh- 
ter.| Behind all this was the unanimous 
opinion of the people, and if the Committee 
could find no precedent for the admission of 
these ladies, the people would find one for 
tbem. 
REMARKS OF THE HON. T. W. CLARKE. 

Coronet T. W. Crarke, the next speaker, 
said two morals were to be drawn from this 
controversy. They remembered the discussion 
of the two grave-diggers in Hamlet, on the 
subject of suicide. After hearing the views of 
his comrade, the other asks, ‘But is this law ?” 
and receives for his answer, “Ay, marry is’t ; 
crowner’s quest law.” It would be remember- 
ed that the distinguished member of the School 
Cemmittee who offered the resolution for the 
expulsion of the ladies was coroner of this 
ward. |Great laughter and applause.| Their 
action was very much like the ‘‘crowner’s quest 
law” referred to in Hamlet. It was the right 
of the people to say who should be their ser- 
vants, and there could be found no express pro- 
hibition in the laws against ladies acting as the 
servants of the people on the School Commit- 
tee. If the members of the Committee did not 
like their presence they might have resigned 
themselves. On the contrary, they had turn- 
ed their representatives into the street because 
they did not happen to like them. Their ac- 
tion might be regarded as the entering wedge 
in an attempt to subvert the principles of their 
form of government, and they should see to it 
that the matter ended not here. 

REMARKS OF JOHN KNEELAND, ESQ. 

Mr. Joun Kxfevanp said that among the 
forty-five members of the Committee who vot- 
ed against the admission of the ladies were 
some of the best men of the Committee, who 
voted as they did merely to force an early de- 
cision in the question at issue. He hoped that 
the Committee would rescind their action, and 

ermit the ladies to sit as members until the 

upreme Court said they had or had not aright 
to seats. He believed that the influence of the 
ladies would be beneficial in the meetings of 
the Committee. During the five years he had 
been a member of the Committee, nothing rel- 
ative to the manners or moral education of the 
children had ever received consideration. 
Further than this he believed that the schools 
of no city in Massachusetts were so poorly su- 
pervised as those of Boston. There was no 
one, from Superintendent down, who could 
to-day tell the comparative condition of the 
several schools, and the examinations of many 
schools were very incomplete. With ladies in 
the School Committee he believed many bene- 
ficial reforms would be inaugurated. 

THE COMMITTEE. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Kenne- 
dy for the free use of the hall, after which the 
resolutions offered by Mr. Monroe in the early 
part of the meeting were adopted without a 
dissenting voice. The Chair appointed as the 
Committee provided for in the resolution, 
Messrs. George H. Monroe, Albert Palmer, 
Halsey J. Boardman, George B. Nichols, and 
Samuel T. Cobb, and the meeting then ad- 
journed. 





THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


A meeting of the citizens of Ward 11 was 
held in the parlor of the Commonwealth Hotel, 
last Saturday night, to consider the action of 
the School Committee in excluding from their 
seats the women elected to the board. The 
meeting was called to order by Mr. E. W. 
Kinsley. Colonel Charles G. Greene was chos- 
en Chairman, and Mr. John Bigelow, Secretary. 
Among those present were the Hon. Jonathan 
A. Lane, Captain Eben Howes, R. H. Stearns, 
A. W. Beard, Weston Lewis, Charles V. Poor, 
Dr. Rust, A. Hamilton, M. F. Dickinson, Jr., 
the Rev. C. C. Carpenter, Miss Abby W. May 
and Mrs. A. G. Woolson. 

Mr. Kinser, who is a member of the School 
Gommittee, said that the rejection of the ladies 
elected as members of the School Committee 
Phadexcited surprise, not unmingled with in- 
dignation. It was not presuming too far to 
think that the intelligent citizens of Ward 11 
might be as capable of judging who were suit- 
able persons to represent them on the Board 
of education as that Board itself. Ladies had 
occupied similiar positions in various parts of 
the United States and Europe, and had acquit- 
ted themselves with honor; and if some gen- 
tlemen of the Board were as obedient to the 
laws banded down from Moses as they were 
deferential to the opinion of the City Solicitor, 








practice of all legislative bodies that when any 


they would serve their Maker better than they 





do the people. He trusted the voters of Bos- 
ton would persist in their determination to have 
ladies on the Committee, till they showed that 
body that they had rights which were bound to 
be respected. A lady of culture was nomi- 
nated for the position. She received a very 
much larger number of votes than her party 
ticket received, showing that the whole com- 
munity had its eyes open, and was desirous of 
having it tried. Atthe first meeting the ladies 
were admitted and voted. Atthe next meet- 
ing a vote was passed that the ladies were not 
eligible, and that they be turned out. These 
ladies were morally and intellectually —— 
to any man in that room, and better qualified to 
go before the community on any subject. His 
opinion was that the City Solicitor had not 
given his opinion. He was not such a fool as 
to give his opinion on a law that was ppemnety 
plain. It stated “proper persons.” He almost 
always gave his opinion on the wrong side, 
but to his honor be it said he had not given 
an opinion on this subject. He said, if so 
and so was the case, then such and such 
would be the result, in his opinion. Their 
delegate had, however, been sent back to them. 
She was a lady of too much refinement to go 
before her constituents and state the case. It 
was for them to say whether forty-five men 
should say whom they should select, or wheth- 
er they should stay. In answer to an inquir 
he said that two gentlemen from the Ward, 
Messrs. Learnard and De Blois, did not vote 
for Miss Crocker. Many of those who voted 
against her, he knew, wanted ladies to be on 
the Board, but the bugbear of legality came 
up, and being law-abiding citizens, they thought 
the matter had better be decided by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. A. W. Bearp said it was a question 
of politics, not of courts. It was a question of 
votes, not of opinion. It was to be decided by 
the people, not by the courts, as those who op- 
posed the ladies would find when they came 
before the people for re-election. He offered 
the following : 

Resolved, That the inhabitants of Ward 11 have 
learned with regret that the School Committee, at its 
recent meeting, declared vacant the seat of Miss Lu- 
cretia Crocker, elected member of the School Com- 
mittee at the late election. 

Resolved, That we feel it to be our duty to use all 
proper means to test the rights of the people of this 
ward to decide for themselves what persons shall be 
entrusted with the delicate and important duty of 
the ores of the public schools; and to this end, 

Resolved, That a committee of five gentlemen be ap- 
pointed by the chair to take charge of this matter, 
with full powers to act in the premises in such a man- 
ner as shall result in the restoration of Miss Crocker 


to the seat from which she has been so wrongfully re- 
moved. 


Mr. Weston Lewis thought a resolution 
should not only recommend her restoration, 


but should condemn the audacity of those gen- 
tlemen who dared to say that the lady they 
had elected should retire. 

Dr. Rost offered the following : 

Resolved, That the action of the members of the 
School Board from this ward, who voted to unseat 
their colleague, Miss Crocker, receives our unquali- 
ed condemnation. 

Mr. M.F. Dickinson spoke of the charac. 
ter of the School Board. He said that more 
time was lost in wrangling and throwing spit- 
balls, in personalities and in waiting for quo- 
rums than in any body he ever saw. He had 
heard remarks and insults offered by members 
to each other that were entirely unworthy the 
men and the place. He stood there to say 
that if alittle different element now got into 
the Board a great gain would be made for cit- 
izens and city. He thought the real actuating 
motive with the gentlemen was, that they didn't 
want the women around; didn’t want them 
on the School Board. They wanted to wrangle 
and fight ifthey chose and call each other 
liars, as he had known a reverend doctor of 
character and ability stand up and call a gen- 
tleman whose name was usually prefixed with 
an honorable. They couldn’t do this in the 
presence of ladies. They wouldn’t feel at 
home, and were perhaps afraid they could not 
transact business as well. To a certain ex- 
tent they had a right to decide who should sit 
with them, but they had no right to say that 
because they didn’t want some of the members 
they would not have them. He wanted them 
to show some sufficient reason before he yield- 
ed to their dictum. There was nothing in 
the law about women or men. It said suita- 
ble persons, and he had always supposed wo- 
men to be persons. He had the highest re- 
spect for the gentlemen from the Ward who 
opposed Miss Crocker. He was willing a man 
should differ from him, and he didn’t want to 
place him under censure for it. He thought 
this meeting was a censure in itself, and if they 
were not too personal in the manner in which 
they put it, the sting of the rebuke would be 
more keenly felt. 

Tue Hon, N. B. Bryant offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 


Resolved, That the members of the School Com- 
mittee from Ward 11 be requested to unite in earnest 
efforts to secure the reconsideration of the action of 
the Board, in unseating the lady members, and to 
restore their positions of which they have been unjust- 
ly deprived, 


After some further discussion the resolutions 
were adopted, with the exception of that of 
censure offered by Mr. Rust. Messrs. A. W. 
Beard, M. F. Dickinsén, C. W. Wilder, Weston 
Lewis and Charles Hall were appointed on the 
Committee. Votes of thanks were tendered 
to Colonel Greene for presiding, and to Colonel 
Wolcott for the use ofthe parlors of the hotel 
and the meeting adjourned. 





SERMON BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


The Rev. James Freeman Clarke preached 
in the Church of the Disciples yesterday 
morning on the subject “Women on the 
School Committees, or elsewhere.” He found 
a text in Matthew x.: 26,—“Why trouble 
ye the woman, for she hath wrought a good 
work upon me.” He said that it had been 
shown by all past experience of the race that 
the two sexes were made to co-operate and 
that they needed each other; either alone was 
a social tailure. The hospitals, asylums and 
reformatory institutions had been left in the 
hands of trustees who were men. These 
men, if they were fit for their work, were 
usually too busy to attend to it; if they were 
not too busy, were usually unfit. The insti- 


tutions fell into ruts and Jost half of their efli- 
ciency. There was danger of the School 


fathers and mothers saw it, found out that 
women could do a reformatory work and 
wished that they might. But there were 
some who feared that some political place 
would be lost to him, and that the women 
would obtaia it. So all obstacles were placed 
in her way. The whole future of America 
depended upon her public schools. The free 
school put down her Rebellion, but they had 
a greater work to do now. Tbey must cure 
those inward evils which poison the life of the 
nation; they must enlighten public opinion, 
and the roots of all opinion would be founded 
in them. How important then that 
shall be watched, overlooked and constantly 
improved! The mere routine of work in the 
schools was not enough. The minds of the 
children must be . They must be 
taught to love the truth and justice. The 
schools should be the t inspiration of 
what is good and pure, but they could only 
be so while there was a good Committee to 
watch and care for it. he only way that 
he cuuld see in which such a Committee could 
be had was to have a large proportion of its 
members women. A very serious danger was 
threatening the | schools, he thought. 
There would and must come with the in- 
crease of Roman Catholic power in this coun- 
try a deliberate attack upon the public schools. 
It would be made carefully and with plausi- 
ble arguments. The demand would be for 
religious education, and the only way to meet 
it would be to make the school so good that 
the community would refuse, under any cir- 
cumstances and for any arguments to give it 
up. This could only be done by most faith- 
ful, intelligent and conscientious efforts, If 
the schools were to fall into the hands of lo- 
cal office-seekers their danger was very great. 
It was necessary that the School Committee 
should be made up of the very best men and 
women. He had no doubt that the action of 
the Boston Board would hasten the day when 
every town should be represented by women. 
Those who had opposed the movement had 
really aided it, for they had called attention 
to the question, and that was all that was 
necessary. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES, 


N. E. Woman's Club. 
Feb. 9, at 3.30 Pp. m., a paper will be read for the 
Discussion Committee, by Miss Hotchkiss, on “Pri- 
mary Steps in Self-Government.” 











The Chelsea Progressive Club will hold a meeting 
on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 7, and on each succeed- 
ing Saturday until further notice, at 2.30 o’clock, at 
the residence of Mrs. C. P. Nickles, No. 90 Walnut 
Street. Friends are cordially invited. 





Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C. Evana, 
106 Washington Street, Boston. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Peabody Medical Institute, No. 4 Bulfinch 
Street, Boston.—When a thing is counterfeited, it is 
a proof ofits excellence and popularity. The Pea- 
body Medical Institute is a case in point. Founded 
in good faith many years ago, and the only establish- 
ment of the kind in the country, its success and ever- 
increasing popularity finally caused the name (Med 
ical Institute) to be pirated and adopted by a lot of 
infamous quacks, empirics and pretenders, who have 
been endeavoring to cheat the public by sailing un- 
der a stolen flag. The founder of the Peabody Medi- 
cal Institute canin no way be held responsible for 
this misuse of the name of a reputable and well-knowa 
curative establishment and legitimate medical insti- 
tute, which has been from the start specially devoted 
to the treatment of nervous derangements and affec- 
tions, from whatever causcs proceeding. During its 
existence there have been issued from it several med- 
ical publications; quite recently a work on Diseases 
of the Nervous System, which have had almost a 
world-wide circulation and popularity. These pub- 
lications sufficiently attest the high character of the 
institute under whose patronage these medical works 
have been published, Meantime it is gratifying to 
know that several! of the impudent charlatans, who 
have stolen its name to cover their nefarious prac- 
tices, are getting their deserts in the penal institutions 
of the Common wealth.— Boston Herald. 4—-tt 
Avilude, or Game of Birds. Thirty-two beauti- 
ful pictures, thirty-two interesting descriptions. The 
best possible incentive to the study of Natural Histo- 
ry. The only game ever published in the interest of 
science. For sale by all dealers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Wor- 
cester, Mas3. 

“Teaches Natural History incidentally, yet in the 
most systematic manner.’’"—Boston Daily Globe. 3—St 














A common form of Indigestion is oppres- 
sion after eating, or a depressing dullness of the spir- 
its; with flatulence, or a belching up of wind, and 
almost always follows costiveness. Dr. Harrison's 
Peristaltic Lozenges give quick and permanent re- 
lief. They are pleasant, portable, do not require in- 
crease of dose, never gripe, and for Constipation of 
the Bowels, Piles, Headache, Dizziness, Irregularities, 
amd other Female Weaknesses, they are incompara- 
ble. Trial box 30 cts. Large box, 60 cts., mailed free 
for this last price. 
DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 

a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E, 8. Har 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all Druggists. 6—4t 





For Jaundice, Headache, Constipation, Impure 
Blood, Pain in the Shoulders, Tightuess of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad 
taste in mouth, Bilious attacks, Pain in region of 
Kidneys, Internal Fever, Bloated feeling about stom- 
ach, Rush of Blood to head,. High Colored Urine, 
and Gloomy Forebodings, take Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets. In explanation of the remedial 
power of these little pellets over such a variety of dis- 
eases, i' is proper to say that their action upon the 
animal ecoyomy is universal, not a gland or tissue 
escaping their sanitive impress. 25 cents a vial, by 
all first-class Diuggists. 6—lt 
From Saturday Evening Gazette.—lt is 
impossible to find a place on this broad land where 
Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer is not known as a mcst val- 
uable remedy for physical pain. In the country, 
miles from physician or apothecary, the Pain-Killer 
is cherished as the exclusive panacea, and it never 
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